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NEWS OF THE WEEK. | 


—= 


HE Government have decided on an Autumn Session, 

to the exasperation of sensible men, who think that the 
-country could very well wait for further legislation. The 
Radicals, however, are eager to be doing—they believe, we 
fancy, that oaks jamp up full-grown—and the adjourned Ses- 
sion is to commence on November 2nd. How long the inter- 
mediate holiday will last will depend, in part, upon the 
measures taken to get through Supply, which Mr. Gladstone 
‘will state on Monday, and which will, it is believed, consist 
mainly in occupying the whole time of the House for Govern- 
ment work. He has had enough of closuring. It will also 
depend upon the choice made of business to be done in the 
Autumn Session, for if that is moderately non-contentious, 
Unionists and Moderates, who are human, will be wanting to 
see the sea and the grass and the trees instead of the Irish 
bench. We wonder if the Radicals completely appreciate the 
tisk they are running in keeping Mr. Gladstone in London for 
a November and December Session. They may think they 
-can wrap him in cotton-wool; butif anything important goes 
ou, he will never stay wrapped, and miraculous as his energy 
is, no man takes a chill in November more readily. Their 


adoration of their chief may have manliness in it, but mother- 
diness it has not. 


The first great struggle over the currency question in 
-America ended on Monday in a triumph for the monometal- 
lists. It had been agreed that the House of Representatives 
should vote first on the free coinage of silver, ratios, or 
fixed values for silver as exchangeable for gold, being suc- 
essively proposed. The ratio of 16 to 1, which may be 
taken to represent parity, was defeated by 225 to 123; and 
even the ratio of 20 to 1, which is the extreme conces- 
sion from the bimetallists, by 222 to 109. The old “Bland 
law” was then proposed as a substitute for the Sherman 
Jaw, and was rejected by 213 to 136. Finally, the Bill 
for the Repeal of the Silver Purchase Law was voted un- 
amended by 241 to 109. This crushing majority, which 
means a two-third vote by the whole people of the Union, 
was unexpected ; and, it is said, so daunts the Senators, that 
-the Repeal Bill, with a meaningless clause in it advising 
but not ordering the parity of the metals, will be passed 
Within a fortnight. The United States Mints are busily coin- 
‘ing gold, and it really looks as if the American people had 
resolved to trust to a gold standard alone, leaving people to 
accept silver if they like it at the price of the day, as a con- 
venient commodity, in fact. As we have pointed out elsewhere, 
‘that is good policy if it is practicable policy ; but, then, is it ? 
Some very good economists, unbitten by any currency craze, 
‘deny this, unless gold is allowed to appreciate to an extent 
which might double the weight of all taxes. It will come, we 





half think, to Sir J. Lutbock’s plan,—that is, a tax on silver, 
which will reduce the output and raise the selling price to 
nearly the old level. That plan will attract every Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 


We fancy the Siam difficulty is a little exaggerated. The 
French always want to get cash for their jobbers out of a 
dependency—witness the Tunis loan business—and their 
Special Commissioner in Siam, M. le Myre de Villers, is trying 
to get a preferential treaty of commerce from the Siamese, 
and an exclusive right of exploiting the two provinces which 
the French hope to annex. The English in Bangkok and Singa- 
pore are, of course, furious, and telegraph home that heis trying 
to make of Siam a Protectorate. That the diplomatist is trying 
to get something out of Siam which may lessen the burden 
Tonquin inflicts upon the Treasury, is very probable indeed, 
and may on points require resistance, lest Singapore suffer; 
but we rather doubt the Protectorate. The French are pledged 
up to their lips to respect the indepenceice of Siam; and the 
Chinese are displaying symptoms of slow irritation at their 
conduct, which the Paris Foreign Office will not despise. They 
know that a serious quarrel with China would overthrow any 
possible Government M. Carnot could get together. Sir FE. 
Grey, when speaking on this subject on Thursday, evidently 
expected nothing of the first importance, but made the im- 
portant remark that Lord Dufferin would be back in Paris 
this week. 

Furious statements are being made as to the health of M. 
Carnot. According to one account, he is in a dangerous con- 
dition, must go through a serious operation, and will probably 
resign on the ground of insufficient health to perform his 
wearing duties. According to another, he has recovered at 
Fontainebleau, drives about every day, laughs at the idea of 
an operation, and is, in fact, in full health and vigour. No 
statement on the subject is worth reading until the elections 
of Sunday are over. The wire-pullers are so well aware that 
the President’s death or resignation would be a bewildering 
shock to peasant-voters, who know nothing of Ministers, that 
they will say and invent anything on either side. The pro- 
bability is that M. Carnot is a delicate man without organic 
disease, but depressed to illness, by overwork, and by the 
hideous worry of the Panama affair. The only thing certain 
is that his doctors are a little peremptory in prohibiting 
excitement. 


On Saturday, Mr. Morley made a very long and elaborate 
speech to a great gathering of his constituents in the New- 
castle Town-hal]. The speech was oratorically an able one, 
but Mr. Morley said absolutely nothing in answer to the 
Unionist arguments. It was easy enough to show that a 
great many irrelevant and tiresome speeches had been made, 
—that is a necessary result of Government by a deliberative 
assembly—and to make sharp points about George Washing- 
ton’s never speaking for more than ten minutes; but this is no 
defence of the Government’s action in giving buta day’s notice 
of their change of front in regard to Clause 9, and still less 
is it a defence of the proposal that we should not govern Ire- 
land, but that Ireland should send representatives to govern us. 
Mr. Morley ended his speech by praising the Irish Members 
for their patience in sitting night after night, “listening to 
arguments all of which assumed, as their very foundation, 
that the Irish Legislature would be a pack of rogues and 
lunatics, of knaves and fools; and that in that they represent 
the Irish character and Irish intentions and aspirations.” 
Mr. Morley characteristically forgot to praise the English 
Members for their patience in listening to speeches which 
assume that they, like their forefatbers, are a set of mean- 
spirited and corrupt tyrants,—a “base, bloody, and brutal” 
race, delightirg in wrong and oppressioa. 
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Yesterday week, Mr. Gladstone received a deputation on the 
subject of Scotch Disestablishment, headed by Sir Charles 
Cameron, M.P. for the College Division of Glasgow. To this 
deputation,—who boasted of the great liberality of the con- 
ditions of Disestablishment offered in Sir Charles Cameron’s 
Bill, and who threatened much severer terms if these should 
be refused,—Mr. Gladstone replied in the blandest possible 
terms. He had never received a deputation, he said, with the 
substance of whose representations he had been in more com- 
plete accord. He agreed with their conceptions of the equity 
of the case; he agreed in their view that they were offering 
very liberal terms to the clergy of the Established Presbyterian 
Church; he agreed in thinking it perfectly fair that if those 
terms were not accepted, those who had offered them would 
be perfectly justified in exacting more stringent conditions. 
But when it came to the question of making promises on 
behalf of the Government, he stopped short. He could pro- 
mise nothing. As to the “when” and the “how” of Dis- 
establishment, he could not commit the Government at all. 
He could only say how much the Government had at heart 
the objects of Sir Charles Cameron’s Bill, and with that as- 
surance of complete sympathy the deputation had to go away, 
—not, we should suppose, very well contente]. The Welsh 
section of the Church of England will evidently take precedence 
of the Church of Scotland, if the Government get so far as 
attempting to disestablish either. Weare not sorry. It will 
be a greater revolution, and will stir up the uation to a more 
energetic resistance. 

The Report stage of the Home-rule Bill was brought to a 
close on Friday week, under the guillotine Closure. In the 
debate, Mr. Macartney proposed that the Lord-Lieutenant 
should be given the powers of reserving Bills “for the signi- 
fication of the Queen’s pleasure,” which belong to every 
Colonial Governor. The Government, however, opposed, and 
the amendment was negatived without a division. The same 
fate met Lord Wolmer’s proposal, moved in his absence by 
Lord Carmarthen, to introduce the machinery of veto, which 
obtains in Canada in respect of the Dominion veto over Bills 
passed by the Provincial Legislatures. Under this plan, the 
Lord-Lieutenant would have to forward copies of all Irish 
Bills to the Imperial Government; and there would also be 
some person—the Home Secretary—whose business it would 
be to read these Bills, and report if there was any ground for 
exercising the veto. As itis, it will be no one’s business to 
do this, and no one will have any official knowledge of 
what is happening in Ireland in regard to legislation. This 
reiterated refusal of the Government to set up any machinery 
for exercising the veto, clearly shows that they intend it to be 
a power which is never to be employed. The Government 
likewise refused Mr. Balfour’s very reasonable proposal to 
prevent “tacking” by the Irish Parliament. The divisions 
were not exciting. The last amendment was negatived by 36 
(227 to 191); and Mr. Morley’s amendment providing that the 
Lord-Lieutenant should appoint the Irish Judges was carried 
by 38 (228 to 190). 


The debate on the third reading of the Home-rule Bill was 
begun by Mr. Gladstone on Wednesday at noon, in a speech 
which produced an extraordinary effect in the House of Com- 
mons, but which certainly does not impress its readers so 
much as it evidently impressed its hearers. It went over old 
ground in dealing with the historical examples of Home-rule 
in Austria-Hungary, Sweden and Norway, and so forth. It 
went over old ground with which Mr. Chaplin showed himself 
rather more conversant as regards the literature of Europe on 
the subject, than the Prime Minister; and it went over ground 
already travelled over by Mr. Morley in his Newcastle speech, 
when Mr. Gladstone dwelt on the lavish criticism levelled at 
the Bill by the Opposition. Mr. Gladstone stated the seven 
pleas against the Bill with some force, attenuated by obvious 
exaggeration ; but contented himself with simply asserting that 
every plea so advanced would be much nearer the truth if a 
“not” were inserted before each of the operative verbs. And 
apropos of that remark, he quoted Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s witty statement that in the eighteenth century it 
seemed as if all the “nots” had been taken out of the Com- 
mandments in order to be distributed over the articles of the 
Creed. May it not be said that Mr. Gladstone, in his elaborate 
and reiterated apologies for the Irish boycotters and “ Cam- 
paigners,” has been apparently preparing for a like transposi- 
tion,—saving up the “nots” borrowed from the commandments 








. . . a 
of the moral law for insertion in the most just and Convincin 
of the pleas against Home-rule P & 


Mr. Courtney’s speech in proposing the rejection of the 
Bill, was very vigorous. He pointed ont that since the. 
country had been kept so sedulously in the dark as to the 
provisions of the Home-rule Bill,—in spite of the powerfy} 
remonstrances even of Home-rulers like Mr. Asquith before he. 
became Home Secretary,—it became the positive duty of the 
Opposition to hammer the objectionable features of the Bill 
into the minds of the electorate, by way of preparing it to 
give an intelligent vote on the most important Constitutiona) 
revolution which has ever been submitted to them, and one 
which the Government seek to disguise by enveloping it in 
the tortuous folds of the Newcastle programme, “]¢ they 
realised what was meant by this Home-rule Bill, they 
would see that what was called ‘liberty’ was the domina. 
tion of a class; that what was called ‘peace’ was warfare. 
that what was called ‘order’ was the breaking ont of ‘. 
cord ; that instead of the unity of the nation being established, 
social and international bonds were being torn asunder.” 


In the remainder of the debate, Mr. Disraeli madea success. 
ful maiden speech, cast very much in the mould of his uncle’s 
rhetoric, of which the happiest point was that, as regards the 
retention of the Irish Members, Mr. Gladstone’s policy had 
been one of “ Age at the prow, and eighty Irish Members at 
the helm.” Perhaps the most important of all Wednesday’s 
speeches was Mr. John Redmond’s, who repudiated the Bill 
most peremptorily as a satisfaction of the Irish demand, and 
accepted it only as a mere instalment. The finance of the Bill 
was, he said, grossly unjust to Ireland. Its limitations on the 
Irish Parliament’s power to deal with the land and the collection 
of the revenue were utterly inconsistent with the spirit of 
Home-rule; so that, in short, Mr. Redmond and his Parnellite 
followers only accepted the quarter-loaf as sufficient to feed 
them while they struggled vehemently for the three-quarters 
which were still withheld. 


The debate of Thursday was not, on the whole, important, ex- 
cept for Mr. T. W. Russell’s speech and the statesmanlike speech 
of Sir Henry James. Sir Charles Russell made an eloquent but 
somewhat hackneyed Attorney-General’s speech,—insisting, for 
example, on the old and almost inept assertion that the reten- 
tion of the Irish Members in the House of Commons makes 
no difference, since it only keeps them where they are already. 
He might just as well say that if it had been proposed to 
keep up the Irish Constabulary under the control of the In- 
perial Government, it would make no difference to the Irish 
people, since it would only keep them where they are already. 
But the Irish people appear to want to get rid of them, and it 
would be no comfort to them to be told that they are to 
remain as they are. And we were promised that the grant of 
Home-rule to Ireland would rid us of Irish interference in 
English affairs ; and it is no comfort to us to be told that we 
shall be no worse off than before. Besides, we shall be worse 
off, a great deal. At present it is worth Ireland’s while to be 
reasonable in dealing with local English measures, or England 
could—and perhaps would—be unreasonable in dealing with 
local Irish measures. There would be no such restraint on 
Irish unreasonableness under the Bill. Mr. Plunket made an 
eloquent remonstrance against abandoning Irish landlords to 
the party who had shown their strong desire to plunder Irish 
landlords. Mr. Dillon put as good a face as he could on 
the Irish feeling about the Bill, and Mr. T. W. Russell 
expressed with great force the determination of Ulstermen 
not to be placed under the heel of a party who had shown 
themselves so utterly unscrupulous in the past. He pointed out 
how the part which was played in Ireland by King James II. 
before the revolution of 1688, would be played again by the 
party of the priests and the Land League if the Bill ever 
passed into law. 


Sir Henry James virtually concluded the debate by a very 
brilliant speech against the Bill, pointing out that this was 
nota popular revolution in any sense as regarded the followers 
of Mr. Gladstone. It was arevolution made by one man,—a Te 
volution for which the Gladstonians had to avail themselves of 
all the resources of the Newcastle programme to palm off ert 
the English people. Instead of “the Bill, the whole Bill, an 
nothing but the Bill,” the popular cry in England would ti 
been, “ The Bill, the new Bill, and nothing of the Bill. Even 
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éf the Unionists had occupied too much of the time of the 


oing so should fall upon them, and 
pa Aina roy practically would if the Bill, 
not ni by Closure, were to become law. He exposed the inis- 
pein Sir Charles Russell in supposing that the mere decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States against an uncon- 
stitutional exertion of State prerogative in Georgia had been 
followed by the surrender of Georgia; and he concluded his 
striking speech with one of the most incisive and scornful de- 
nunciations of the measure which even this Parliament has 


a ong speech at Althorpe to somethi 
+h made a long speech at Althorpe to something 
stun namie people on Thursday in Althorpe Park. It 
was not a speech marked by the distinction, force, and skill 
hich has characterised all his recent speeches. He twitted 
a House of Lords with the number of rustic Peers who will 
rush up to vote against the Home-rule Bill; but he forgot 
to tell his audience that the great majority of the thirty 
Peers whom he complimented as statesmen of 
great ability, are just as much opposed to this absurd and ill- 
drafted measure as the rustic Peers themselves. He attacked 
the Opposition for its tactics in the House of Commons; and 
we are not concerned to deny that in one or two instances 
he hit a real blot in those tactics; but as regards the great 
point of all, the claim of the Unionists to insist on an appeal 
to the people against a Bill of which at the General Election 
the people had no conception whatever, we cannot appeal to a 
better authority against Mr. Asquith, the Home Secretary, 
than Mr. Asquith, the private Member. It was he who told 
the Government before the Dissolution that unless they re- 
vealed the general structure of the Bill before the last General 
Election, the Opposition would say, and would have a right to 
say, that the measure had never received the sanction of the 
people. But his advice was not followed, though his mouth was 
stopped by a Cabinet office. Under these circumstances, we 
submit that nothing can be more constitutional than a con- 
4inuous and deliberate policy of resistance to a Government 
which tries to prevent a separate and explicit appeal to the 

people on this great and most unconstitutional measure. 


or forty 


The second ballots in France come off to-morrow; and the 
probability is that they will accentuate that victory of 
«commonplace men which is so remarkable in the first elec- 
tions. Not one new candidate has attracted national atten- 
tion; nor, ina majority of cases, is there evidence that any 
new candidate, standing against an old one, has a reasonable 
chance. There is, however, one interesting feature in the 
second ballots. The storm of obloquy which a French 
party pours out when really excited, is concentrating it- 
self on the head of M. Clémenceau, who is beating 
back a shower of libels with his back to the wall and 
his face up. He is accused of selling himself to Eng- 
land, which means, we fancy, that his hostility to the 
Russian alliance has excited serious animosity. Large sums 
are spent in the distribution of libels, and orators by the half- 
‘dozen are denouncing the traitor who betrayed France both 
as to Egypt and Siam. He may be elected nevertheless by a 
heavy majority; and if he is, his return will indicate an 
immobility of regard in the peasant mind which would in 
part explain the return of the Panamists. 


The cholera is advancing, and has effected a lodgment in 
England, but as yet it has not assumed its terrifying character. 
{t is worst in Galicia, where the people dislike sanitary pre- 
cautions, and in part of Hungary, where 143 cases and 78 
deaths have been reported in one day to Buda-Pesth. It has 
appeared in Vienna, Berlin, and on the Rhine, and at Nantes, 
in France,—in the latter place with apparent, though not quite 
verified, severity. The English case has occurred at Grimsby, 
where several suspicious deaths have been reported, and one— 
that of a woman named Pettersen—has been fully proved by 
the experts. The disease is supposed to have entered Grimsby 
from the Continent in one of the numerous vessels which enter 
the port, and the convalescent patient who brought it is 
actually identified. It is a little late in the year, we are told, 
for a severe outburst in England; but careful people will do 
well neither to drink unboiled water, nor to clean their teeth 
with it. The latter precaution is one too often neglected. 


It is reported, we see, that the first-class is to be abolished on 
all Prussian State railways from October Ist, and the reporter, 





who approves the change, says that it is another step towards 
the adoption of the third as the only class, with, we presume, 
long corridor-cars. That system seems, on the whole, the one 
best adapted to secure profits for shareholders and low prices 
for the public ; but we suspect some colourable compromise 
will speedily be introduced. The class to which it is misery to 
travel in acrowd is much more numerous than is supposed—it 
includes half the refined women in the country—it has much 
command of railway shares, and, though it is always outvoted, 
it can make itself heard and understood, for directors, we 
notice, do not love travelling third-class. If the system 
is extended to England, we fancy we shall see “invalid com- 
partments,” or “ family coupés,” or even the American ladies’ 
cars—open to any man if he has a lady with him—speedily 
introduced. The contempt of the democracy for the wish to 
be alone is, of course, incurable, and does, we trust, help to 
sweeten over-crowded lives; but it yields readily to two 
counter-impulses,—profit, and the deep sympathy with the 
sick which we have never seen wanting, and which probably 
rests not only on natural kindliness, but on a clear perception 
that, with all who work, sickness is the greatest of life’s 
dangers. If you are too ill to move without help, the roughest 
porters turn angels. 


In the discussion on the Navy Estimates on Monday, Lord 
George Hamilton blamed the Government for not supple- 
menting the now nearly expired programme of the Naval 
Defence Act by a new scheme. The present Board’s inaction 
during the last twelve months had unquestionably put the 
country in the position that, unless a strong and determined 
effort were now made, “in two or three years our supremacy 
at sea would be endangered.” He had made an elaborate and 
careful comparison between our Fleet and those of the Conti- 
nental Powers, and found that, as regards second-class cruisers 
and smaller vessels, we had a superiority over any two nations ; 
and that in first-class cruisers we were also superior; but that 
as regards battle-ships—‘“ the essential part of a Navy, and 
that upon which supremacy depended ”—we were in an in- 
ferior position. We were three short of France and Russia as 
regards first-class battleships. Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth’s speech was chiefly noticeable for his announcement 
that the Admiralty were going to build torpedo-catchers which 
would be able to do their work. Sir William Harcourt inter- 
vened in the debate to abuse the Naval Defence Act. He 
tried to prove that the late Government had left the present 
one to pay for the ships they had built. Mr. Goschen, how- 
ever, showed that Lord Salisbury’s Administration had imposed 
taxes to meet their debts, and that the complaint was, there- 
fore, groundless. We have dealt elsewhere with Sir E. Reed’s 
very important contribution to the debate. 





On Monday, a cyclone of extraordinary violence passed over 
the Southern States of the American Union. The place to 
suffer most was Port Royal, in South Carolina. A wind going 
at the rate of a hundred miles an hour struck the town like a 
bomb-shell, and this was followed by a tidal-wave which swept 
everything before it. In all, one hundred lives were lost,—the 
Negroes were so panic-stricken that they made little or no 
effort to save themselves. After the disaster, the town was 
absolutely isolated, all the wires having been destroyed and 
the railways washed away. Charleston, a town of sixty-five 
thousand people, has also been reduced to ruins, though the 
loss of life was small. The tidal-wave here also did the bulk 
of the damage, and “ swilled ” away sea-fronts and gardens as 
a child with a bucket swills away his sand embankments. Out 
of the seventy churches in Charleston, not one remains un- 
injured, and many are completely wrecked. The damage to 
lifeand property at Savannah was also very great. The exact 
course of the cyclone has been ascertained. Its centre crossed 
Savannah on Sunday night; Charlotte, North Carolina, on 
Monday morning; Lynchburg, Virginia, on Monday after- 
noon; and then, crossing Eastern Pennsylvania on Monday 
night, it passed on to Lake Ontario on Tuesday. People in 
England are congratulating themselves upon the fact that 
they do not live on a great continent, and so do not have great 
storms. They forget, however, that about 190 years ago “ The 
storm that late o’er pale Britannia past,” referred to by 
Addison, did nearly as much damage as an American cyclone. 
It almost swept Kent bare of trees. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 97,5,—972. 
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WHAT MR. GLADSTONE HAS ACHIEVED. 


S we write, the debate in the House of Commons has 
not yet terminated. We are compelled to go to 
press without reading the epitaphs which the leaders on 
both sides will write over the measure which has occupied 
the House of Commons for more than the half of a 
Session of more than patriarchal age. But still, we 
can fairly sum up the achievement of these truly 
Herculean labours. In the first place, the Bill has 
tantalised the Irish Members. Their appetite for Home- 
rule has been whetted, but would not be in the least 
appeased even if the Lords, by some strange aberration 
of intellect, should pass the Bill as it leaves the 
House of Commons. Mr. John Redmond has told us 
frankly that it no more makes the Irish masters of 
their own affairs, which is what he practically demands, 
than it makes them easy in their pockets. He denounces 
the Bill for its half-heartedness, and he denounces it 
for its stinginess. He demands much more power and 
much more money, and repudiates Mr. Gladstone’s offer 
as anything better than a first bid. He will take it, 
as he would take anything which even commenced 
the repayment of the almost infinite debt which, in 
his opinion, we owe to Ireland. But he gives us fair 
notice that he takes it only because it gives Irishmen 
the means of exacting more. We are perfectly aware that 
we shall be told not to mind what Mr. Redmond says. He 
is only the leader of nine, and is bound to make the worst 
of the Government gift. Without doing so, his party 
would be nowhere in Ireland. And all that is true enough ; 
but it is very far from true that, on that account, his words 
should not weigh with us in appreciating the upshot of 
this gigantic effort. In the first place, those Irish Members 
who are termed Anti-Parnellites dare not deny that they 
agree with him heartily about the money. That is 
admitted on all sides. Even Mr. Dillon could not deny it. 
In the next place, the Irish-Americans have exactly echoed 
Mr. Redmond’s estimate of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, and 
will be prepared, we suppose, to find more funds for con- 
tinuing the agitation, even if Mr. Gladstone can persuade 
the constituencies of the United Kingdom to endorse his 
offer. In the third place, the Irish people have always 
shown that they are far more open to words of depreciation 
than to words of gratitude; and we do not doubt for a 
moment that even the Anti-Parnellites will find them- 
selves obliged, by the weight of popular opinion, to 
bid against Mr. Redmond in their depreciation of what 
Mr. Gladstone has offered them. There can be no 
question but that this Bill, even if it passed into an Act, 
would be received with the utmost coolness in Ireland, and 
that the very first necessity of the Irish agitators would 
be to cast scorn upon it and use it only to extort more. 
Such is the main result of these huge labours. The 
Trish people will grasp at what Mr. Gladstone gives, but 
will immediately begin to overwhe!m him with reproaches 
for not giving them more. Especially they must have a 
much larger allowance both of money and power. They 
must at once be given unlimited power to attack the land- 
lords, and unlimited power to collect their own taxes, and 
they must be placed in a position in which there shall be 
much less burdensome taxes to collect. 

And the next clear result of these gigantic labours is that 
the supremacy of the British Parliament, for which Mr. 
Gladstone has formally conditioned, and which he professes 
to have made perfectly safe, is not meant to be a practical 
and working supremacy at all. He has shown this in a great 
many ways. He has provided no effective means for giving 
the British Parliament even the detailed knowledge of 
what the Irish Parliament and Administration are doing. 
He has said in so many words that there shall be no 
special Minister in the British Parliament, for informing 
himself, and informing that Parliament, as to what is really 
going on in Ireland, and answering questions put to him by 
British Members of Parliament on that subject. So far as we 
can see, Mr. Gladstone wishes the doings of the Irish Par- 
liament and Administration to leak out in an unofficial way, 
or through the mouths of the eighty Irish Members of the 
Supreme Parliament. He would not even allow the Irish 
Parliament to b> called subordinate, though he allowed 
the British Parliament to be called sipreme. And no: 








in the face of a reluctant Irish Parliament a ini 
tion. There are to be no officers in the acter reign 
States Marshals. There is no provision made for a 
the Judges of the Court of Exchequer power to enfore 
their judgment that an Act of the Irish Parliament is ult * 
vires. From beginning to end it has been clear that thou h 
the whole controversy turns on the attitude of the maleate 
in Ireland towards the minority, it is not aisank’ th t 
the minority shall have any redress against the majority 
unless the grievance is so monstrous and go conieibiaee’ 
to all the world, that it cannot be hidden any longer fro 4 
the English people. Even in cases where the supreme oa 
in Canada can veto a local measure, even in cases was the 
supreme power in the United States can interfere to nF, 
State measure, there will frequently be no such veto 
possible in regard to an Irish measure. This unsatisfac 
tory aud half-hearted Bill, which Mr. Redmond repudiates 
with so much scorn, in various instances gives Ireland more 
independence than either the Provinces of Canada possess 
or the States of the Union. The supremacy for which 
Mr. Gladstone professed to be so deeply concerned, is to 
be more of a nominal than a real supremacy, Only at 
the last moment, when a grievance has become very in- 
veterate indeed, does Mr. Gladstone intend that Encland 
shall step in to remedy it. . 
Add to this, that Mr. Gladstone proposes to give the 
casting vote, even in British affairs, to a perfectly uncon- 
stitutional body of Irish Members who represent no British 
interest at all, and that neither Mr. Gladstone nor Mr 
Morley,—at least, in his Newcastle speech, we write before 
we have read his reply in the House of Commons,—has a, 
word to say in favour of that most absurd and in- 
tolerable arrangement, and we have a measure which 
is as full of future trouble for both Ireland and England 
as it is possible to conceive. If it ever passes, Ireland 
will be taught both to scoff at it and to use it in extorting 
more. England will be lectured by its authors on the 
duty of not using even the painfully inadequate powers 
reserved to her, and will be kept in official ignorance of 
what is going on in Ireland as long as possible. Our 
own Parliament will be irritated and overridden by a solid 
body of strangers determined to use their unconstitutional 
power for the purpose of securing to Ireland financial help, 
which she will both need more than ever and find it much 
harder than ever to attain. Whether such a result as this 
is worth the almost superhuman toil and the certainly 
monstrous Parliamentary coercion which has been expended 
in passing the Home-rule Bill through the House of Com- 
mons, the country may soon, we hope, have an opportunity 
of judging. But this at least is certain, that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s eloquent warnings of the terrible consequences 
of rejecting this futile attempt to conciliate Ireland will 
be lost upon the English people. They will say, and 
most truly, that what Mr. Gladstone has effected has 
been this,—to prove that Ireland is not only not contented 
with his offer, but is more than ever determined to have it. 
enlarged. She is bent upon wresting the power to deal 
with the land as she likes. She is bent upon wresting the 
power to put down Ulster’s resistance as she likes. She is 
bent upon wresting the power to tax herself, or to refuse to 
tax herself, as she likes. And she peremptorily demands 
a great deal more money before she will even think of a 
truce. If we are not willing to concede those demands, 
then the agitation will go on, and go on in a much more 
serious form, because the official power to protect the 
agitators will then be lodged in the hands of the Irish 
Administration. If we are willing to concede them, we 
had better say so at once, and make an end of the farce of 
pretending to shield those whom we give up to Irish wrath, 
and pretending to govern those who are going to take their 
turn at governing us, and wringing from us subsidies for 
their evicted tenants and their bankrupt “ Campaigners.” 
Even the Gladstonians will heave a sigh of relief when the 
Upper House severs the short thread of life which is all 
that is permitted to this abortive and portentous birth. ; _ 


say 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND THE SCOTCH 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
HE Times on Wednesday did great injustice not 
only to the Home-rulers, but to the Unionists also, 
when it represented Mr. Gladstone as caring not a jot for 
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+ which he has fought so tenaciously, but as 
having been influenced solely by ry wen win over the 
Irish Home-rulers to his party, and so & leve 5 sa Tt 
hat had been his true motive, he would never have pro- 
t d what it is easy to see that he really thought best in 
1886 irae his own heart thinks best still,—namely, to 
banish the Irish contingent to Dublin; nor would the 
‘oni come, as they certainly have become, 
Unionists have become, ; pb 
+ only more and more hostile to the Home-rule policy, 
whi h Pos resisted at first with rather an uncertain 
cal a more and more hostile to the other great 
disintegrating,—or as Mr. Gladstone would say, de- 
centralising,—measures which the Prime Minister favours 
just because they are disintegrating. Nothing has been more 
remarkable than the growth of conviction on both sides in 
favour of, and against, any step which has the effect of 
dissolving the cementing power of our greater insti- 
tutions. In the speech delivered yesterday week to 
the Scotch Disestablishment Party, headed by Sir 
Charles Cameron, Mr. Gladstone indicated plainly enough 
that his dislike of the principle of Establishment had grown 
not merely because he thinks it unjust,—to him political 
injustice now means little more than centralising,—but 
especially because he thinks it a formidable antidote to 
the separate treatment of England and Scotland, and 
to the separate treatment of England and Wales. It was 
very curious to see his anxiety to shelter himself under 
the authority of the Duke of Devonshire, as regards Scotch 
Disestablishment, an anxiety which he has repeatedly 
betrayed, for there is no admission of the Duke’s (when 
he was still Lord Hartington) to which Mr. Gladstone has 
so often referred, as the admission that the question of 
the Scotch Establishment should be settled by the local 
opinion of Scotland, and not by the wishes of the majority 
in the United Kingdom. Mr. Gladstone is very anxious 
indeed to nail the Duke of Devonshire to that admission,— 
nay, he is very anxious to make it appear that that admis- 
sion involves another and very different admission, namely, 
that the same principle should apply to the case of Wales. 
Now, it is quite certain that Lord Hartington never did ex- 
tend that principle to the case of Wales,—and, indeed, that 
the two cases are perfectly different. Scotland is almost 
wholly Presbyterian, and in Scotland it is perfectly possible, 
and perhaps not altogether improbable, that Disestablish- 
ment might ultimately lead to the reunion of the three 
Presbyterian Churches in one. In Wales, there is no such 
argument for the disestablishment of the four dioceses of 
the Church of England which extend over Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire,—the various Dissenters in Wales being not at 
all the more likely to waive their differences if they should 
ever succeed in reducing the Established Church there 
to the position of a voluntary sect. Scotland and Eng- 
land are governed under different codes of laws. Wales 
and England are not so governed; and while it is 
reasonable to consider that the present Church law in 
Scotland has been gravely affected by the action of a Par- 
liament which does not in any great measure repre- 
sent Presbyterians, and does not seriously care for 
Presbyterianism, no corresponding grievance can be 
alleged as being at all more serious in the case of 
Wales than in the case of a good many English counties. 
Wales and Scotland stand in this matter under totally 
different conditions, and the Duke of Devonshire might 
well say, and probably will some day say, that he 
denies altogether the right of Mr. Gladstone to ex- 
tend to the case of Wales the concession which he 
made as regards the case of Disestablishment in Scot- 
land. But we are inclined to go further and admit 
that, as the Home-rule controversy has gone on, not only 
has Mr. Gladstone’s passion for it grown with what it fed 
on, not only has he become more and more eager to de- 
centralise away in all directions, but the Unionists, too, 
have become more and more jealous of making any ad- 
missions which seem likely to play into the hands of their 
Opponents. Mr. Chamberlain, of course, is still an 
advocate for Disestablishment; but from being a very 
ardent advocate for it, he has become a very languid 
advecate for it. Even he, we suspect, feels reluctant now 
to pat with any institution with which the national feel- 
ing of any part of our people is bound up. With so much 
disinte gration in the air, the traditional associations of any 
great 1@ ional organisation are felt to be very valuable 
for the purpose of keeping up the sense of national 
unity, And we should not wonder if even those who 
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have frankly admitted that in Seotland the Estab- 
lishment is, properly speaking, a local question, are 
now very unwilling to accept any but the most con- 
vincing tests of what that local feeling really is. 
We do not doubt that they remark with pleasure 
how Mr. Gladstone’s advocacy of Disestablishment 
has alienated from him a great many Presbyterians 
who cannot bear to see the last of the old National 
Kirk. In all probability the Duke of Devonshire’ him- 
self has some sympathy with this feeling, and it seems 
to us perfectly right and natural that, with so many 
explosives in the air, Unionists should exult more than 
they did some years ago in the strength of any cementing 
bond which controls the disruptive force of our modern 
notions. We have no more doubt that in reality the progress 
of Home-rule has rendered Unionists more and more jealous 
of any step which will relax the binding power of national 
pride and national associations, than we have that the pro- 
gress of the Unionist feeling has made the Home-rulers 
more and more jealous of the existence of such ties,and more 
anxious to dissolve them. It is idle, and we think mis- 
chievous, to impute pure selfishness and dishonesty to 
statesmen who are so clearly the victims of an idea as Mr. 
Gladstone, especially when it is almost as clear that the 
statesmen of our own party are more and more influenced 
by the ideas which are most antagonistic to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, and are moving in the opposite direction to that 
in which he is moving. Mr. Gladstone suggests that the 
Duke of Devonshire is what a Scotch Free Churchman once 
described to him as “violently moderate.” Perhaps it 
may be so; but is it not due to the fact that Mr. Glad- 
stone on his part has certainly become “ moderately” (if 
not even more than moderately) violent ? 

As to the effect of the speech itself on the deputation 
to which it was delivered, we do not think that it could have 
been at all encouraging. Not only was Mr. Gladstone very 
non-committal as to the immediate practical intentions 
of the Government towards Scotch Disestablishment, but 
the tone of his speech proved that while he is personally more 
and more favourable to,—we might almost say enthusiastic 
for,—the principle of Disestablishment not only in Scot- 
land but in Wales, he is more and more alive to the 
popular dislike for that movement which grows pari passu 
with the growth of the agitation in its favour. He 
may well feel this when he ponders on the enormous 
reduction in his Midlothian majority, which his pledges 
to the Disestablishment movement have caused. And 
no doubt this was the uneasiness which led to his very 
well-marked anxiety to shelter himself behind the authority 
of the Duke of Devonshire. He failed, however, to ch- 
serve that the Duke of Devonshire has more than once 
demanded a far more convincing proof of the wish of tte 
Scotch people for Disestablishment than the predominance 
of the Scotch Disestablishment party in the House of 
Commons. That predominance has not been mainly dua 
to the electoral preference for Disestablishment, but much 
more to the electoral preference for other measures which 
have been more or less accidentally associated with th: 
measure of Disestablishment. Wherever, as in Midlothian, 
the last election turned chiefly on Disestablishment, tho 
Gladstonians lost ground, indeed in some places lost 
ground greatly, instead of gaining it; and Mr. Gladstone 
is evidently aware of this, and it made him very carefut? 
not to pledge the Government to any immediate practical 
step in connection with this movement. We should 
augur from his speech that the question of Scotch 
Disestablishment will not be actively taken up by the 
Government before the next Dissolution,—that they will 
desire to let that question sleep, so far as they decently 
can, until after the next General Election is over. Certainly, 
his speech must have given Sir Charles Cameron a pain- 
ful sense of the meaning of the proverb that smooth 
words butter no parsnips. Smooth words Mr. Gladstone 
gave him in plenty, but of promises, or anything that at 
all approximated to promises, he gave him none. The 
Duke of Devonshire himself could hardly have been 
more reticent, so far as immediate political action is con- 
cerned. Mr. Gladstone threw up clouds of ineense in 
honour of the principle of Disestablishment, but amidst 
those clouds the prospect of anything like deeds seemed to 
be irrecoverably lost. Sir Charles Cameron must have 
taken his leave with a profound sense that he had been 
dexterously put-off with “a tale of little meaning though 
the words were strong.” 
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THE AMERICAN SILVER VOTE. 


HE world is in, we fear, for a most serious and 
possibly a protracted currency agitation. The re- 
vulsion of opinion in America about silver has been 
unexpectedly strong. Even three years ago the body of 
the people could not believe that the “dollar of our 
fathers’ was not a dollar, but a piece of fluctuating value. 
They maintained that it could be kept by legislation in its 
old place, and would not hear argument on the other side. 
The progress of commercial events, however; the danger 
of a deficit in the Treasury, which is loaded-down with 
unsaleable silver; Mr. Cleveland’s unhesitating and even 
haughty denunciation of the Silver Purchase Act as the 
cause of all troubles; and a perfect cyclone of local bank- 
ruptcy, have turned opinion round ; and, to the amazement 
of the silver-men, it was found, when the vote was taken in 
the House of Representatives, on August 28th, that Members 
representing more than two-thirds of the population of the 
Union were prepared to abandon the Silver Purchase Act 
without any “compensation.” Every proposal to fix a 
ratio between silver and gold was voted down, and the 
Repeal Bill was passed unamended by 241 ayes to 109 
noes. It is believed that the Senate, which is the strong- 
hold of the silver-men, is dismayed by the exhibition of 
popular feeling, that it will pass an identical Bill, and 
that within a fortnight the United States will cease to be 
@ purchaser of silver. As India has already ceased to be 
one, the two greatest markets for the metal will then be 
closed, and silver may sink to a price hitherto unheard 
of, the only checks on its sinking being that its production 
will be, in part at least, arrested, and that if it becomes 
very cheap it may be much more used in the arts, super- 
seding altogether the varieties of plated goods. 

With the losses of the producers of silver we have only 
ordinary sympathy. We cannot see why their case is 
worse than that of the producers of wheat, who have had 
to endure in all parts of the world an even heavier fall. 
The silver-men have been supported and deceived, like our 
own wheat-growers, by unwise legislative action ; but it is 
no more wrong in the interest of the community to with- 
draw protection from silver than to withdraw it from any 
cereal. Both are articles of commerce, and if they are over- 
produced, there must of necessity be a fall in their usual 
price. Nor can we deny, as economists, that if gold could be 
used throughout the world as the sole standard of value, 
and could, under those circumstances, retain its price, that 
would be a great convenience to commerce, and probably 
to the majority of mankind, who for their smaller trans- 
actions could use token-money, whether of silver or copper 
or aluminium, as in England they have always done. We 
have had no bother with our currency for fifty years, 
except during momentary panics, and we see no reason, 
granted the conditions, why any other nation should have. 
Nor, finally, can we feel much respect for that dread of the 
forging, or rather, the reproduction of our token-money on 
a grand scale. That has not happened while it yielded, as 
at this moment it would yield, a profit of 40 per cent., and 
we do not see, if it did happen, that the consequences 
would be so serious. Suppose Japan to send us a million 
sterling a year in good half-crowns, the Japanese must, to 
place them, buy something; and why should not token- 
money be as good an export in payment as anything else ? 
They could not send more than we could absorb; for if 
they did, merchants would not give goods for the coin; and 
unless they gave goods, the boxes of pieces would stay on 
boardship. No petty emission, nothing but a real export 
trade, would do us any harm, and a big emission would 
come under the ordinary laws of commerce. At least, 
if it would not, we, who do not pretend to dogmatise 
on one of the most complex subjects in the world, do not 
yet see why. 

But there is a very big “ but” in this matter. The whole 
of the monometallist theory rests on the assumption that 
there is gold enough available in the world to be the sole 
standard of the world’s currency. If there is not, gold 
must “appreciate,” or go up in value, and go up very fast, 
too, the whole world making a rush to get it. That 
would be a most serious affair, as we can show our 
readers by a simple, though exaggerative, illustration. 
Suppose the value of gold to rise till a pound would buy 
as much of all products as two pounds did. Then, wholly 
apart from the disturbance in the market prices, every 
State would find the weight of its debt doubled, the people 
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having to contribute to the Treasury twice as m 

or goods. Every tax would be doubled in weight. mk 
landlord would get two rents, and every agreement ‘ist, 
ever lasting more than a year would be entirely altered in 
its character. For example, every promise to pay a 
pound a week to a wage-earner would be a promise 
to pay two pounds. We do not say that in time the 
thing would not adjust itself, for it would, even the 
National Debts being lightened by conversions; but 
the time would be very long—thousands of leages 
for example, are for sixty years—and the depth of 
the misery caused in the interim by strikes alone—for the 
workmen would not understand why their nominal wages 
must be so cruelly reduced—would be appalling, might 
indeed, in many countries involve a social upheaval. Now 
there are many sound economists who are not bimetallists 
at all, who maintain that this danger, modified of course 
in degree, is not only real, but close at hand. They 
contend that even if there is gold enough in the 
world to make it the sole standard, there ig not 
gold enough obtainable—£120,000,000, for instance, being 
lost in India—and that if gold alone is to be em. 
ployed, it will at once and steadily be appreciated. 
If there is not enough wheat from a drought, up goes 
the price of wheat; and gold is only an article like 
any other. The bulk of currency, they say, will be too 
small for the world’s work ; and, granted their facts, we do 
not see what answer can be made. We should ourselves, 
if the bulk of the currency must be increased, try paper, 
in small amounts,—Scotland, for example, getting along 
capitally with a very small supply of gold, and without 
any depreciation in the value of the £l-note. We 
would even, if the danger were extreme, issue “in. 
convertible” paper equal to six months’ revenue, the 
paper being really convertible because receivable in 
payment of taxes. But, say these economists, why 
not, if possible, keep silver, to which everybody is accus- 
tomed, and so avoid the shocking losses consequent on 
demonetising that metal? Very good, that is perfectly 
sensible; but then, can you do it? The United States 
have tried their very hardest, tried honestly, with their 
magnificent wealth behind them, and they have failed. If 
we were to buy silver in masses, and issue notes against 
it, we should nominally raise silver into money; but that 
is the precise experiment which the United States has 
tried, with the result that every source of prosperity and 
even the National Treasury, so much richer than ours, is in 
danger. There may be another way, but the acute brains 
at work upon the subject have not yet seen one, and the 
present writer can see but one, and that is practically im- 
possible. If the Governments of the world could and 
would limit the output of silver, or, which is more likely, 
could agree to tax silver very heavily, then the desired 
end might be accomplished. The first scheme, however, 
would encourage too many rogueries—rogueries of nations, 
rogueries of Companies—and the second involves the 
terribly difficult task of taxing all existing silver not in 
the shape of currency. We entirely agree, however, that 
the matter is very serious, and that the true key to the 
position—the possible inadequacy of gold for the currency 
work of the world—has not been sufficiently considered. 





THE NAVAL DEBATE. 


HE debate on the Naval Estimates was even more un- 
satisfactory than such debates usually are. It was, 

that is, both alarmist and hopeless. The alarmists who 
say, “ Your Navy is suffering from certain defects which 
ought to be cured and can be cured if you will do this 
and that,” cause far less uneasiness than those general 
alarmists who point out the weakness of the Navy, 
but give few or no suggestions as to how it is to be 
remedied. Unfortunately, the speakers who took the 
gloomy view on Monday and Tuesday nights were of 
the latter description, and left the House and the nation 
not so much with the feeling that they must be up 
and doing, but that things had gone so far wrong that 
there was little or no chance of our being able to put them 
right. This feeling was mainly produced by Sir Edward 
Reed’s speech, which virtually condemned as useless some 
twelve first-class ironclads—ships which constitute the 
very flower of the Navy, and must have cost at least 
£10,000,000 to build. Possibly, and we trust probably, 
Sir Edward Reed’s fears are exaggerated; but even if 
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is made for this, the irreducible minimum 
—_ previ 4 acoso by him is sufficiently disagreeable. 


i rd Reed’s speech was intended to show that 
ae Mogg the . Yusria ous not due to her water-tight 
compartments being left open, as 18 generally alleged, but 
to her inherent lack of stability. She belongs to the type of 

hip which has a heavily armoured central citadel and un- 
pat ured ends. When one of the unarmoured ends was 
ine the vessel “turned turtle.” But this was exactly 
wat the best authorities declared would happen, if the 
bs tem of building ships with enormously heavy central 
Gtadels and unarmoured ends was adopted. Eight years 
ago, Sir Spencer Robinson pointed out what would occur if 
the ‘anarmoured ends of a ship like the ‘ Victoria’ were de- 
stroyed. Here are his actual words :—_ Do not let us forget 
that we have eleven first-class ironclads built and building, 
on the principle of armoured central citadels with un- 
armoured ends, these ends being more than half the length of 
the ship, and we have the highest authority for saying that, 
with the armoured citadel intact and an unarmoured end 
destroyed, the ship is in imminent danger of upsetting.” 
Thus, according to Sir Edward Reed, it has been estab- 
lished that ships with unarmoured ends, if damaged as the 
‘ Victoria’ was damaged, will turn bottom upwards as she 
did. Apply this to the Navy, and the result is most dis- 
couraging. It means that the ‘Agamemnon,’ the ‘ Ajax,’ 
the ‘Anson,’ the ‘ Benbow,’ the ‘Camperdown,’ the ‘ Col- 
lingwood,’ the ‘ Colossus,’ the ‘Edinburgh,’ the ‘ Howe,’ 
the ‘Inflexible,’ the ‘Rodney,’ and the . Sans Pareil,’ if 
they received like injury in peace or in action, would be 
utterly destroyed. In other words, if that happened which 
would be almost certain to happen in case of war—injury 
to the unarmoured ends—any one of these vessels would in 
some five minutes be literally blotted out of the Navy. Of 
course, it may be said that such injuries as these are not 
likely to happen ; but is not this a very weak plea? We 
admit that in Punch the British Admiral did not regard it 
as fair-play to take advantage of his ship’s defective con- 
struction, and signalled to the enemy, “ You are firing at 
my unarmoured ends.” In real warfare, however, the 
enemy would of course concentrate his fire on the weak 
parts of the ship. To him, damaging the ends of 
the hostile vessel would mean victory. In other words, 
if damage to the unarmoured ends really means de- 
struction or imminent peril, the eleven most powerful 
ships in our Navy, the ships on which we primarily 
depend for protection, are worth no more than so many 
merchant-steamers. Can we wonder that after statements 
such as these, made by an authority of Sir Edward Reed’s 
standing, Mr. Goschen appealed to the Government to 
order an inquiry into the loss of the ‘ Victoria’? Surely 
the Government will recognise the force of this appeal. 
It is obvious that so horrible a doubt as that raised 
by Sir Edward Reed cannot be allowed to rest upon 
eleven of the best ships in the national Navy. While 
dwelling upon Sir Edward Reed’s gloomy forebodings, 
we must not forget to mention that Sir Edward 
Harland, the great Belfast shipbuilder, whose firm con- 
structed the ‘ Majestic ’ and the ‘ Teutonic,’ and a first-class 
authority, denied that the cause of the loss of the ‘ Victoria’ 
was that alleged by Sir Edward Reed. According to him, 
the ‘ Victoria’ sank because her water-tight bulkheads 
were not closed. The ‘ Victoria,’ he declared, went to the 
bottom entirely on account of something being wrong with 
the bulkhead doors. ‘ His own impression was that the 
order to clcse the doors was given in what would have been 
sufficient time for the closing of modern bulkhead doors, 
but was not sufficient for the closing of the doors of the 
‘Victoria.’ There were doors which were capable of being 
closed instantaneously; and it was lamentable that the 
Admiralty should not have adopted those doors or have 
inquired into them.” No doubt this implied defence of 
the system of construction pursued in the case of the ‘ Vic- 
toria’ and ships of a similar build, contains a grave charge 
against the Admiralty, but it does not carry a condemna- 
tion a hundredth part as grave as that passed by Sir 
Edward Reed. Sir Edward Harland supported his con- 
tention by pointing to the fact that, though the bow of 
the ‘Camperdown’ wag seriously injured by the collision, 
she did not sink, “ but only settled a little at the bows, 
and on an even keel.” To this Sir Edward Reed replied 
by insisting that “he had mot declared that any injury 
to the stem of a ship before the collision-bulkhead would 
mean the capsizing of the ship.” Upon the point at which 





the experts are thus at issue, we will not attempt to pro- 
nounce any opinion. It is, however, clear that a most 
searching inquiry into the stability of the ships with un- 
armoured ends ought to be instituted ; and unless, and until, 
that inquiry proves favourable to the ships, all English- 
men who are anxious as to the strength and efficiency of 
our Navy will have grave eause for uneasiness. Sir 
Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth virtually promised such an 
inquiry should be made. Let us hope it will be thorough, 
and that the Admiralty will resolve to face the facts, and 
to let the country know exactly how things stand as to 
the eleven battle-ships condemned by Sir Edward Reed. 
Nothing could be worse than a policy of concealment on so 
vital a matter. The public is far more likely to support 
the Navy generously if it feels that no concealment is prac- 
tised than if it has a suspicion that things are hushed up. 
If we turn from the specific case of the ships with ur- 
armoured ends to the general needs of the Navy, it cannt 
be said that the cause for alarm diminishes. The Naval 
Defence Act, no doubt, placed our Navy in a strong 
position, but unless the policy of that Act is continued, we 
shall soon drop below our ideal of a Navy capable of re- 
sisting the combined Fleets of the two strongest naval 
powers of the Continent,—France and Russia. This was 
shown both by Lord George Hamilton and by Mr. Arnold- 
Forster. The latter pointed out that we had now built or 
building sixty ironclad ships, but that France and Russia 
combined had seventy ; so that we were within reach of the 
date when we should see ourselves outnumbered by thoce 
Powers to the extent of ten ships. Of ships in commission 
Great Britain had twenty-seven, and France and Russia 
combined had twenty-nine. In view of this fact and in 
view also of the extremely antagonistic attitude of France, 
assumed even when a Ministry deemed specially friendly 
to her is in power, it cannot be said to be absurd to ask 
that our ship-building programme should be arranged 
so as to keep us on an equality with France and Russiz. 
But if this is admitted, we ought not only to build 
a new ‘Victoria, but to do a great deal more than 
the Admiralty is now proposing. The main needs of 
the Navy just now seem to be torpedo-boats, torpedo-boat 
destroyers, and ramming-vessels of the type of the ‘ Poly- 
phemus.’ The need of the torpedo-boat destroyers was 
ably brought out by Mr. Arnold-Forster. It is a well 
recognised fact that torpedoes are of little avail in the open 
sea. It is in narrow pieces of water that they are useful. 
The Channel is just the place for their employment. The 
French have realised this, and have constructed a series of 
deep-sea harbours in which “ nests of torpedo-boats are to. 
be located.” Obviously, we want vessels capable of de 
stroying these torpedo-boats. Hitherto we have attempted 
to do this with destroyers only able to steam fourteen 
knots an hour. That is, we have tried to catch boats that 
steam twenty knots an hour with boats that go fourteen. 
The sooner, then, we get torpedo-catchers that can catch, 
the better for our naval position. Sir Ughtred Kay- 
Shuttleworth has, however, promised to provide fast 
destroyers. Let us trust the Admiralty to be as 
good as his word. As to the utility of small ships 
specially built to ram, and therefore not liable to be ir-. 
jured by the act of ramming, as was the ‘Camperdown,’ we 
have little doubt. A vessel like the ‘ Polyphemus’ might 
in the course of a general action at sea do incaleulable 
damage to the enemy without being herself injured. 
Meantime, there is a question still more formidable than 
that of ships which must be faced,—that is, men. It is 
no good going on as we are now, with twice as many 
ships as we have men for. More men for the Navy is i. 
matter of prime necessity. Sir Thomas Symonds, m an 
article in the August Fortnightly Review, calculates that we- 
need 25,000 more seamen and 25,000 more marine artillery~ 
men. He bases this demand on the fact that France and 
Russia together have 185,000 available seamen, against. 
our 79,000, and that France alone has 131,000, or many more 
than we have. That is a most serious fact, and one which 
demands the closest attention. It is clearly impossible to 
say that our Navy is equal to those of France and Russia. 
when the difference in men available for service is so large. 





THE RE-ELECTION OF THE “ PANAMISTS.” 
| oe the most puzzling feature of the French Elections, 
except perhaps the evidence they afforded of th» 
lingering power of the Papacy in France, is the universa} 
refusal of the country to punish these accused of corrvp- 
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tion in the Panama affair. Exéept M. Baihaut, who con- 
fessed, not one man has suffered from those accusations. 
One would have expected the democracy to show itself even 
unreasonably savage, and to have rejected every candidate 
to whom the faintest suspicion attached. Of the few civil 
or moral virtues for which the French still feel genuine 
respect, probity is the first, and whether the accused were 
proved guilty or not, many of them were shown not to be 
men of probity. The French masses are jealous of the 
rich, and it certainly appeared that certain of the accused 
had become rich either by plundering the public or 
misusing power in the Chamber to plunder a Company in 
whieh a fifth of the peasantry of France are believed to 
have held shares. Yet the accused, guilty or innocent, 
are all returned again! As we believe that the grand 
diffic lty of democracy will now, as of old, be corruption 
in one form or another, the reason for this amazing result 
deserves more than a moment’s inquiry. The assertion 
dhat the French electors are all as corrupt as the 
Panamists, and pardoned them because in their place 
they would have done the same, strikes us not only 
as unjust, but rather futile. Since when have thieves 
liked to be robbed by others of the criminal class? 
Tne people lost sixty millions sterling in the Panama 
C.:sal, and though that loss was not wholly due to legis- 
la‘ive corruption, it was immensely increased by it; the 
‘Loans raised after the project had virtually failed having 
been floated by political help, in great part illicitly ob- 
‘trined. Why are the sufferers not angry and inclined to 
the sort of demonstrations with which Jabez Balfour 
would be greeted if he returned to England? So far as 
appears, the majority cared nothing about the accusations, 
‘the attacks even on M. Clémenceau gaining their weight 
through an appeal to a different order of sentiment. He 
is libelled in the most atrocious way, but the sting of the 
iibels is not that he was too subservient to M. Herz in 
-€insideration of pecuniary help to his paper—which, as 
regards M. Herz’s decoration, may or may not have 
been true—but that he was bought by England as a 
-counterpoise to Russian influence, which was certainly 
false. He is taunted, in fact, with treason, not corrup- 
tion. The remainder of the accused have passed through 
the ordeal scot-free, and, in fact, with rehabilitated charac- 
ters. The people, says M. Andrieux, the ex-Prefect 
ef Police and the real author of the exposures, have 
‘been again “ deceived ;” but that, though a natural utter- 
aace for a defeated Frenchman upon any political subject 
awatever, is not at all a satisfying explanation. Who 
deceived them, and why was the process an easy one? A 
Frenchman is not easy to take in when his interests are 
oneerned, and he does not as a rule believe anybody, 
especially in the teeth of facts on the other side. The 
accused, M. Clémenceau excepted, were not great orators, 
ani it must in fairness be allowed to Frenchmen that 
great oratory, though they delight in it, does not go so 
far with them as it does among less emotional peoples. 
They can all talk, and therefore hardly reckon good 
talking among the higher gifts. Lamartine was not the 
man they selected, or ever would have selected, for the 
Presidency, and Mr. Gladstone could never have been 
Premier in France. We should have accounted them far 
less likely to be “deceived” than the English; and even 
sir, Gladstone, with a pecuniary accusation undisproved 
s'anding against him, would not get the vote of many 
large English constituencies. 

The explanation current in many quarters that the electors 
re ented the spirit of exaggeration, and the malignity visible 
among the chief accusers in the Panama affair has little to re- 
commend it. It might be true in the English case owing to 

the national dislike for excess, even when the speakers are 
pleading before tribunals, but France is accustomed to see 
accusations pressed home by public prosecutors with some- 
thing like rancour, and has never yet protested that a bad 
record is no proof that the prisoner stole that particular 
sovereign, but only increases the moral likelihood that he 
may have done so. The exaggeration is discounted, or re- 
girded as part of the process, and creates little, if any, 
recoil among the jury, who, except in cases where senti- 
ment intervenes, acquit less frequently than in most 
countries. The pity for the accused, which is the difficulty 
of getting justice done in Italy, is not a marked feature 
«f French opinion, or the galleys could not survive 
all changes of Government. We fancy the explanation 
is to be fourd in a different direction, what we might 








call for brevity the Forest of Dean direction. We are 
too much accustomed, when considering elections, to for- 
get that the electors are not trying the Panamists as a 
body, but M. Blanc or M. Noir, suspected of being a “ Pana. 
mist.” That is a very different matter, and one which 
brings in the element of personal confidence much more 
strongly. The electors wish for a particular candidate. 
they approve his political sentiments strongly, they think 
he has been earnest and successful in the matter of their 
local public works, and when he denies furiously charzeg 
resting in the main on the evidence of great rascals, and 
made in a city which the electors regard as a pande. 
monium, they either disbelieve them or, more frequently, 

give the candidate the benefit of the doubt. They, in fact, 
acquit as a jury would, because the evidence is insufficient 
and the prisoner popular. They do not condone the crime 

and would gladly hang everybody who helped to rob them: 
but they doubt if their special candidate did help, and for the 
rest prefer him and his politics to any rival. That was, 
we honestly believe, the general attitude of French con- 
stituencies towards the “ Panamists,” and though it indi- 
cates a certain laxity of opinion, and a lazy acquiescence in 
the convenient, it does not imply positive corruption of the 
public mind. There was a time in our own history when 
an accusation of smuggling, if formally denied, would have 
hurt a candidate very little; and smuggling, besides being 
a direct theft from the State, involved loss amounting often 
to ruin to the honest dealer. 

Nevertheless, though we fancy we partly understand 
them, we think this action of the electors repeated in so 
many districts that, according to M. Andrieux, “that 
poor M. Baihaut,” who confessed, is the only Panamist not 
re-elected, is a most unfortunate event for France. The tone 
of the departments as to the acceptance of presents and 
commissions from contractors has always been low,—no 
social historian will attribute the fact to the Republic in 
particular,—and the only hope of amendment lies in the 
rigour of the supervising Chamber, which is practically 
absolute, and can, if it likes, know everything that goes 
on. This Chamber is filled with professionals, most of 
them clever failures, who find themselves, when once sent 
up to Paris, possessed of all power, allured by all entice- 
ments, and beset with offers of loans and gifts, if only 
they will look favourably on certain schemes, or defend 
certain concessions which are attacked. The temptation 
to make money out of power, for which the French have 
invented a special term, “concussion,” for which we have 
no equivalent, must be very great, and if the general sur- 
veillance of the electors is relaxed, may become irresistible. 
That surveillance at least appears to be relaxed in the 
Panama case, and it is difficult to doubt that the Elections 
will bring comfort to a whole host of contractors and con- 
tractors’ go-betweens with the offices of the State. Nobody 
punished, after all that fuss, with evidence produced by a 
Prefect of Parisian police? then corruption is not so dan- 
gerous after all! It is dangerous in reality, a French 
Assembly being just the Assembly to guillotine corrupt 
persons after a lost engagement or other great misfortune; 
but, for the present, the rogues will feel easier and more 
audacious. They show symptoms of it already, it is 
said, and we should like to know exactly how many 
men and Companies are seeking to conciliate those who:e 
voices will weigh in the grant of concessions in Siam. It 
would have been far better, and in the end more mercifu', 
if the electors had expelled every man, guilty or innocent, 
besmirched with the Panama brush, and so created the 
impression that the Sovereign Demos, who decides in the 
end like any other King, was savagely intolerant of public 
robbery. It is the Hohenzollerns who keep Empires, not 
the electors who, if they resent robbery, do not particularly 
care whether their representatives are accused of robbery 
or not. 


THE ALLIANCE OF THE TWO DEMOCRACIES 


7 R. JOHN MORLEY is one of those Home-rulers to 

whom the “union of hearts” is something more than 
a phrase, and who believe in a permanent alliance founded 
on a close community of sentiment and interest between 
the democracies—or what they are pleased to call the 
democracies—of Great Britain and Ireland. In the con- 
cluding sentences of his speech at Newcastle on Saturday 
last, he tried to inspire his constituents with some of his 
own confidence and enthusiasm. “Everything,” he told 
them, “that had gone on during this critical Sessien ‘1d 
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convinced him that now there is a real treaty of alliance, 
informal, not written in parchment, but written in the 
mind, in the soul, and in the conscience and heart.” The 
outward and visible sign of this alliance is the existence 
of the present Government, pledged from its formation 
to make good the promises and fulfil the stipulations of 
the two parties to the treaty. It was pledged first of 
all to “strive with might and main to discover a 
solution of the Irish problem,” and this pledge, Mr. 
Morley claims, has been fulfilled ; and the required 
solution of the Irish problem is to be found in the 
extraordinary Bill which is soon to enter on the last 
stage of all, the stage which will end its strange, eventful 
history, the stage—in another sense than Shakespeare’s— 
of “mere oblivion.” And the Members of the present 
Government were pledged also to deal with the questions 
of British reform embodied in the Newcastle programme, 
with the elevation of the “ civic life of our counties,” with 
the temperance question, and with the emancipation of 
Wales from “the yoke of an unnatural and anti-national 
Church.” All these pledges, Mr. Morley declared with 
fine energy of faith, they hope to redeem, and mean to 
redeem. The picture, it must be granted, was very adroitly 
drawn for presentation to the Radical electors of New- 
castle,—a loyal and unselfish and unsuspicious alliance 
between the two democracies, the demands of the Irish 
democracy on the eve of gratification, and the united forces 
ready to devote their whole energy to satisfying the multi- 
farious desires of the democracy of Great Britain. 


But, in the first place, we may remind Mr. Morley 
that one of the assumed parties to the bargain, the de- 
mocracy of Great Britain, has on two successive occasions, 
by a majority of its representatives, repudiated this alliance, 
with all the stipulations as to Home-rule and the New- 
castle programme that it implies. And if we take the 
democracy of England only, this repudiation has been 
emphasised on both occasions by large majorities. De- 
mocracy, we suppose, means the rule of the whole people, 
and, if we use the word in the sense of the body that rules, 
it cannot with any meaning be restricted to one class of 
the community only—the class, that is to say, which has 
lately obtained the franchise—and much less to the moiety 
of that class which happens to agree with Mr. Morley. 
And even if we admit that the heterogeneous crowd of 
discontented labourers, political dissenters, Temperance 
extremists, Scotch and Welsh Liberationists, and Anglo- 
Irish Home-rulers, which constitutes the following of Mr. 
Gladstone, has exclusive claims to be called the democracy 
of Great Britain, we still think that the bond of union 
between this and the democracy cf Ireland can be quite 
adequately described in far less lofty language than that 
in which Mr. Morley described it. Mr. Morley finds it 
necessary to try and idealise the movement in which he is 
engaged,—to give a semblance of elevation to the alliance 
between the British and Irish sections of the Home-rule 
Party,—to represent it as a true, enduring, and organic 
union, in which the good of each part is the good of the 
whole. To the majority of Gladstonians the alliance, we be- 
lieve, is simply a bargain, a bargain concluded for selfish 
ends, and to be carried out in such a way as to secure 
those ends, whatever else may suffer. The Irish want Home- 
rule, and the Gladstonians want the Irish vote ; so terms are 
arranged. But since, as the logical corollary of Home-rule, 
the exclusion of the Jrish Members from Westminster, 
would make it impossible for the latter to fulfil their portion 
of the contract, logic and the British Constitution are sacri- 
ficed together, and the Irish Members are retained. That 
1s really the reasoning by which, if we except a handful of 
doctrinaire believers in Federalism, the majority of the 
House of Commons has been brought to this decision. If 
we look at the alliance from the point of view of the Nation- 
alists, we shall not find that it gains in elevation. The 
Nationalists think only of Home-rule, and care not at all for 
the fads of the English Radicals or the supposed needs of 
the democracy of Great Britain. Already it is whispered 
that if Home-rule is hung-up, as has been proposed, 
during the next Session, they cannot be counted on for 
that assiduity in attendance which has distinguished them 
during this. We certainly should not in that case have 
Archbishop Walsh writing angry letters to the Freeman’s 
Journal, if two or three of them happened to be absent 
from a critical division. It is quite possible that before 
all is over, the Gladstonians may find they have over- 
reached themselves in their dealings with their Irish allies. 





‘ pleased to regard as intolerable suffering. Well, is that a 





The alliance exists for the purpose of carrying Home- 
rule, and will not, we believe, be fcund effective for any 
other object. As regards political parties generally, the 
cynical definition of gratitude as the “expectation of favours 
to come,” has much more truth than when applied to in- 
dividuals; and certainly no feeling of gratitude will pre- 
vent the Irish Nationalists from thinking first and fore- 
most of their immediate interests. Apart from Home- 
rule, they have far more to gain from the Unionists than 
from the Gladstonians. The latter would grudge them 
the money that they need for carrying out the policy of 
land-purchase, for public works, and for the development 
of industry; the former have already given much, and 
would gladly, if necessary, give more, as for a great Im- 
perial object. And is it from the fanatical opponents of 
denominational schools that the Irish Catholics are most 
likely to receive the treatment that they desire in the 
matter of education? Home-rule, we repeat, is the one 
tie that binds them to their present allies; and when 
Home-rule has been either carried or finally defeated—and 
its next defeat will be seen by everybody to be final—the 
uusubstantial nature of the alliance will be revealed. 

If we look a little deeper, we shall see that there is 
no common basis of character and sentiment upon which 
to build a solid and enduring union between Irish Celts 
and British Radicals. Let Mr. Morley bring together an 
Irish Catholic peasant from Meath or Tipperary, and a 
Radical, free-thinking ship-carpenter from among his con- 
stituents at Newcastle, and he will see that, beyond the fact 
of their common humanity, there is hardly any ground of 
sympathy between them. Radicalism and the secular spirit 
which goes with it are both utterly alien to the genius of the 
Irish character. The Irishman, to begin with, is religious 
and imaginative, and is repelled by the cramping logic and 
hard utilitarianism of the Radical. He is a born believer 
in aristocracy; and instinctively caps the “ One man is as 
good as another” of the Radical, with his “‘ Aye, and better 
too.” And when, by fair means or foul, he has got the 
patch of land which he craves, he will be the most Con- 
servative being in the world. The whole genius and 
tradition, too, of Catholicism is utterly opposed to the 
revolutionary spirit which at present animates both priests 
and people in Ireland, and which is the one thing they 
have in common with their English allies; and in the long- 
run, the enormous pressure of the whole Church must 
prove too strong for the resistance of the Irish branch, 
and this spirit of revolution will be overcome. Can Mr. 
Morley really believe that there are any elements of per- 
manence in an alliance between Irish Catholic priests on 
the one hand, and English secularists and Radical Noncon- 
formists on the other? That is an alliance, as it seems to 
us, not written in parchment, nor in stone, but in water; 
not written in the mind, in the soul, in the conscience, or in 
the heart, but in a transient concurrence of selfish, though 
short-sighted and only apparent, interests. 








FORTITUDE. 

HE epidemic of suicide of which we spoke last week still 
continues, and certainly a great part of the reasoning of 

those who apologise for it, seems, like that of Mr. Ernest Clarke 
to be based on the extraordinary assumption that we ought to 
have been given a choice whether we would live or not. How 
anybody could ever have lived at all, if it had not been deter- 
mined for him before he had acquired any power of choice 
or any of the faculties which are essential to choice, that 
he should live, is not so much as even conceivable. The 
pretension that we ought to have had, before we existed, a 
choice given us between existence and non-existence, is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Nor is suicide,—except to the materialist, 
who, sceptic though he be, perfectly well knows that it isa 
leap in the dark which may conduct him to very much in- 
tenser forms of existence, no less than to non-existence,— 
in any sense a deliberate choice not to exist. It is 
only a rejection of existence under present conditions, 
and whether these conditions will be changed for the better 
or for the worse by this leap in the dark, neither the pro- 
fessed sceptic nor any one else who has received no 
divine guidance as to the meaning and purpose of this life, 
can possibly guess. What the suicide does know is only that 
by a Power over which he had—before his existence began— 
no control, he has been brought to a condition of what he is 
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reason for supposing that he will change his condition for the 
better by rejecting what that Power, together with his own use 
of the alternatives which life had opened to him, may have in- 
flicted upon him? If he has been forced into suffering partly 
vy what he had no choice about at all, partly by the deliberate 
uses he has since made of the power of choice that had been 
given him, where is the reason to suppose that he will be 
allowed to escape from suffering by the fiat of the same 
Power co-operating with an exercise of his own will which 
‘cannot but be described as blind, ignorant, and impatient ? 
It is sometimes said that a man who has chosen wrongly in 
relation to his career in life, is not blamed but rather praised 
for renouncing that career in favour of one more adapted to 
his powers. No doubt. But in that case he chooses between 
careers of both of which he has the power to judge,—one 
of them by his own experience, the other of them by all 
he can learn of it by observing the experience of others. 
That is not so at all when he renounces life itself, for he re- 
nounces it without having the least means of judging for what 
alternative he renounces it. It is not, as we have already said, 
a deliberate choice at all; it is a deliberate rejection of that 
which has been chosen for him, and which he has no reason 
at all to assume that he will be permitted to reject without 
paying a penalty. If without choice of his own he has, as 
he angrily declares, been compelled to live and suffer, it is 
surely the height of irrationality to assume that by any 
mere revolt of his own he can defeat the destiny he 
repudiates. If seems to us that even the sceptic, if he 
were a true sceptic, would not make the complaint that he 
has been compelled to exist in a condition which galls him, 
the ground of an inference that by a blind and violent at- 
tempt to throw the fetters off him, he will escape them. The 
true inference seems to be that he cannot fairly count upon 
escaping now what it was so completely beyond his own 
power to escape before. We maintain that the true lesson 
of life to a thoroughgoing sceptic would be the wisdom 
of acquiescence. He has come into the midst of conditions 
which he finds painful, partly under the control of a 
Power of which he positively boasts that he knows nothing,— 
though with a little more patience and anxiety to know some- 
thing, he might have learned a good deal of its purposes,— 
partly by his own very defective use of the opportunities 
which that Power opened out to him. What can be less 
reasonable than to infer that without any assent of that 
Power, and by a sheer act of blind revolt against it on his 
own part, he will better his condition? If the overruling 
Power be an infinite mind, then it is certain that its designs 
will have their way, and not be defeated by a mere mortal 
who kicks against the pricks. If it be not a mind, but a mere 
Fate, still, what Fate has caused once it may cause again, and 
cause in either a worse or a better form. No fatalist can be 
otherwise than a foo] who does not see that one of the first 
lessons he has to learn is,—we will not say fortitude, for that 
implies something much higher,—but at least endurance. He 
has become the sport of what he calls Fate, once, and he has 
found that the more impatient he is, the more blindly he 
struggles with his fetters, the more they gall him. Can any 
act be madder than to go into open rebellion, and try to 
escape by an act of his own will, what has bound him in 
galling chains without any consent of his own will? Of 
course, if he is foolish enough to think that he really knows 
now how to escape from a Power under the control of which 
he fell without so much as a glimpse of any chance of resisting 
it, he is hardly a rational being at all. These material forces, 
if they have produced an intolerable life once, are just as 
likely as not to produce them again. The true philosophy of 
fatalism is acquiescence and self-adjustment to uncontrollable 
Power, and that, if not the germ of fortitude, is at least a 
beginning of that attitude of mind of which fortitude is the 
most perfect flower. The sceptic who chooses death rather than 
life, chooses he knows not what,—chooses what even by his 
own admission may well prove to be a sort of life infinitely 
more painful than that which he has so violently rejected. 


But may we not goa good deal farther even on the mere foot- 
ing of the teaching of experience, and say that human nature has 
learned nothing which has added more to its general capacity 
and strength than the power of bearing pain calmly and 
well? Has anything great ever been done without it? It 
has been really the test, and not only the test but the dis- 
cipline, of every kind of true and noble purpose. It is not 





merely that without this proving by pain, we should not 
know vie noble purpose from the ignoble, but that even 
noble purpose becomes all the nobler, all the purer, for 
the pain through which it passes. It gains not simply 
in confidence that it is genuine, but in genuineness, by 
what it goes through. Cynics say that all motives are 
mixed, that there is no such thing as absolutely unmixed 
good or purity in human life. And they are more or legs 
right. But what they fail to see is that these mixed motives 
are rendered less and less mixed, that these alloys are more 
and more purged away, by the discipline of pain suffered in 
the cause of whatever high element of devotedness these 
mixed motives contain. Surely, that ought to teach us, if 
nothing else teaches us, that there is a purpose, and a 
spiritual purpose, in all the suffering of human life, and not 
mere arbitrary will, still less mere chance at the bottom of it; 
and, in short, that our endurance should be something more 
than mere acquiescence and docile self-adjustment to painful 
conditions, should be, indeed, true fortitude, in other words, 
willing submission to that which, if accepted with willing sub- 
mission, purifies and ennobles man. Even the mere humanist 
can hardly question for a moment that those who have lent 
most fascination and significance to human history, those who 
have raised the aspirations, and often even seemed to be 
the inspiration, of the greater races, would never have attained 
to that position without passing through fiery trials which 
both tested and purified their aims, nor that they effected 
this by accepting with humility and even gratitude the very 
conditions by which they were most sorely tried. Of course, 
it is true not only that men have no choice given them 
as to coming into existence, but that they can only rise to 
their full strength by accepting those conditions into which 
they are born, with something more than patience,—with a 
ready and eager resolve to make the best of them, what- 
ever they are. It is the faith in Providence, the faith in the 
high purposes of the Power which fixes us here, that alone 
gives us the strength to make the best of difficulties often 
very great, and sometimes appearing to be insuperable. But 
Christianity has raised this kind of fortitude into a sort of 
inspiration. It has taught that pain is one of the greatest 
and most supernatural of all the instruments employed in the 
moulding of our nature, and that the apparent paradox of 
gratitude for suffering, is in truth a paradox only to the 
natural and half-educated man. The very secret of for- 
titude is the belief in the truth of our Lord’s saying 
to his apostles:—‘ Ye have not chosen me, but I have 
chosen you.” The area of divine choice is infinite, while 
that of human choice is in the strictest degree limited. As 
Providence keeps the consequences of death in its own hands, 
it is idle to say that it gives us the right to reject conditions 
which we do understand, and to launch ourselves into those of 
which we understand nothing. Christianity has always 
treated fortitude as one of its very highest and most charac- 
teristic virtues, and even the agnostic must admit that 
Christian fortitude,—which is utterly inconsistent with sui- 
cide,—has had a much grander effect in developing human 
character than any kind of irritable and impatient revolt. 





CHAPERONAGE. 

HE Daily Telegraph, after its annual and interesting custom 

at the beginning of autumn, is trying to get up a discus- 

sion on a social topic,—this time the necessity or superfluity 
of chaperonage. It is not a bad subject to start, for it has 
not been recently discussed, while in half the families of the 
Kingdom it is incessantly battled over, the young and the old 
usually forming themselves into opposite camps. We say 
usually, because if we have observed with sufficient attention, 
the brothers are frequently as old-fashioned on this point as 
Papa and Mamma, and, as they go out when they please, 
draw down upon themselves a sbriller indignation. It is 
natural, too, that the combat should be severe at this moment, 
for the new education of girls and the new etiquettes which 
have followed that education, make the question a very 
pressing one. The girls of England have won a great 
deal of liberty for themselves; they are being educated 
pretty much as they please; they share, within certain 
rather rigid limits, the college life of their brothers 
they practise athletics, and they naturally argue that the 
bond of chaperonage is no longer necessary for their protec- 
tion. We can protect you, they say to fathers and mothers, 
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a great deal better than you can protect us. On points, that 
is true enough, for they have much clearer brains; they are 
free of the old medley of ignorant fears, and as we cordially 
admit, they wish to go straight more strongly than has ever 
before been the case in the history of society. The old system 
was byno means so conducive to universal modesty and decorum 
as it is the custom to imagine, partly because Miss Austen, in 
her pictures, never travelled out of a certain beaten route. 
Moreover, if girls are to work, some of the etiquettes 
must go, whatever the consequences; for neither art, nor 
literature, nor teaching, nor the professions, can be studied, 
far less practised, in drawing-rooms alone. The young girl- 
artist must have a studio, and the girl-doctor must have 
what are practically the equivalent of chambers of her own. 
The demand which is now being made, however, and which is 
conceded by the Daily Telegraph, is for the complete abolition 
of chaperonage, for liberty to go about alone and at discretion, 
just as the boys do, and with almost as little attention, in 
many cases, to either companions or hours. We are convinced 
that if this claim is won, society will, sooner or later, be 
startled by some of its consequences. In the first place, 
girls are not nearly so physically safe as boys. They 
think they are, and in some districts of England go wan- 
dering about into the very depths of the hills and woods 
as if they were protected by their improved intellects, but 
they are not; and if a single tragedy happened in a good 
family, such as constantly happens among the poor (vide the 
Daily News of Thursday, under its news from Hunstanton), 
the old requirement of escort in lonely places would once 
more be imperatively enforced. Imagine the occurrence 
there reported happening to a Lady Clara, and its instant 
social effect. Nor in the cities is the safety perfect. 
Manners, as the Telegraph says, have wonderfully softened, 
and abduction, which was so common in the last century, is 
now an unknown crime; but fathers and mothers wish to pro- 
tect their daughters from insult, and there is nota great city in 
the Kingdom where a number of men do not pass their lives 
in making insulting propositions to unprotected young women. 
No girl is safe in walking home alone from a theatre. It is 
nonsense to say that American girls in similar circumstances 
find themselves quite safe, and wander about unprotected with- 
out any harm happening to them. Harm does happen some- 
times, and American society is differently organised from 
ours. Asa correlative of the deep respect felt for women in 
America—a respect which has made many American girls 
delightfully frank and free, and many others not delightfully 
childish, restrictions acting as bonds to one class and but- 
tresses of character to another—Americans grow savage at 
any breach of it, and an American girl who reported an 
insult at home—we do not mean an outrage, but an insult— 
would be avenged within twenty-four hours in a manner she 
might herself recall with regret. We are writing of England, 
and hold that in a great many places, the liberty of dispensing 
with escort which is practically conceded to the new genera- 
tion of girls, has been pushed to a dangerous extreme. 


As against the claim to dispense with chaperonage indoors, 
the case we would mzke is a different one. In the first place, 
the social laws, like all other laws, are not meant for the good, 
but the bad. There are frisky young girls in society, as well 
as frisky young matrons, and it is by no means expedient that 
the former should be left absolutely to themselves, to prc- 
ceed from one audacity to another, and at last form groups 
with laws and manners which, at all events, are not those 
of English civilisation. Those who argue that there is 
no danger of the kind, either do not know what passes 
around them, or do not recognise the fact that like tends to 
like, and likeness tends always to deepen. Abolish the cen- 
orship to-morrow, and though few theatres would suffer, there 
would always be one which was socially intolerable. There is 
no danger of our society descending to the Compiégne level, 
as described by Prosper Mérimée, but nobody wants to go 
within measurable distance of that level; and the only way 
to avoid it yet discovered, is to infuse into every meeting at 
which both sexes are present, a certain proportion of the ex- 
perienced, which is the meaning of chaperonage. After all, the 
ultimate object of all these assemblages is that girls and boys 
should have a chance of falling in love with one another; 
and to reject chaperonage is, in fact, to declare that under 
the most trying and risky circumstances of life, experience 
is of no use. How is a girl, even if she is from Girton, 





to know that the pleasant man who is so assiduous is 
recognised by all men in the room as “a bad Jot,” or a man 
whose habit it is to amuse himself by exciting the affection 
which he does not intend to claim? The girl, however emanci- 
pated, cannot ask the questions the chaperone can; nor does 
she receive in a moment the volley of information—sometimes, 
it may be, malignant information—which reaches the chaperone 
at once. The world is not too kind, but it usually refrains 
from telling a girl what her lover is like until she either 
cannot believe the information or, believing it, gets a bitter 
heartache. Why should she have less help in these strenuous 
circumstances of life than in any others, or why not from 
the same people? We see no sense in a liberty which is 
simply a liberty not to know things all-important to be 
known. Besides, surely mothers have some rights, though 
there is a little danger of their being whittled away into 
nothingness, and the mothers may care to see by whom their 
daughters are sought, where their fancy strays, and even 
—though that, we admit, is a detail at which the young lady 
of the age secretly smiles—whether they behave in strict 
accord with the conventions, some of which are rubbish, but 
others are the result of centuries of painful experience. The 
turning-out of the mothers, which is the first result of the theory 
advocated in the Daily Telegraph, seems to us a most harsh 
proceeding, entirely fatal to the mothers’ efforts to do their 
duty, and nearly fatal to the family confidence, which is worth 
at least as much as liberty. After all, there is liberty enough 
for girls in all but a few circles. Parents for some time past 
have been very properly brought up by their children, and 
hardly deserve to be placed under a new régime imported from 
America, which their experience tells them is not precisely 
adapted to our social climate. If they are too much oppressed, 
they may rebel, the doctrines of Radicalism not being exclu- 
sively for the benefit of the young; and then, what would 
become of the progress of the age, the emancipation of women, 
and all the other social Utopias in which this generation, 
fastidious as it is and enjoyment-seeking, loves to find new 
sources of intellectual titillation. 

The Daily Telegraph, in discussing chaperonage, makes the 
remark that “hysterics are practically a lost art,” and evidently 
believes that this inconvenient method of displaying emotion 
was in reality a form of affectation taught by one generation 
of women to another. Is not that a little unjust to our 
great-grandmothers? As a matter of fact, hysterics have 
not died at all, but have only descended to a lower class, 
which lives, like our grandmothers, under insanitary con- 
ditions. Factory-girls go into hysterics just as easily as 
the ladies of 1790 did, and sometimes as affectedly, allowing 
the want of self-control, generated by ignorance, bad air, and 
want of proper food, to get the better of them, till they 
scream, cry, and beat their heels, just as Fanny Squeers 
did. It is improved health which has rid the educated 
classes of this nuisance, and we are not sure that improved 
health is not at the bottom of a great many of the new claims 
for liberty to be accorded to girls. They want so desperately 
to be active, they feel so vigorous, and they fear so little, that 
they resent the fetters involved in waiting for a companion, 
and are ready for a ten miles’ hill-walk alone. They are not 
wise in taking it, nevertheless, least of all wise when they live 
in the neighbourhood of a great city, or must move along the 
great silent highways in the country, where tramps and gipsies 
often in extraordinary numbers make their home. 





KING RHODES AND KING LOBENGULA. 
RITING of the threatened war between Mr. Rhodes’s 
Company and the Matabele King, Lobengula, the 
Times’ correspondent judges that the Kaffir chieftain can be 
beaten and his kingdom destroyed at a cost of about half-a- 
million, and that Mr. Rhodes ean find the money and the men 
without troubling the Imperial Government to interfere in 
the quarrel. Supposing that to be done, we shall be justified 
in holding such a war to be, formally at least, a private war, 
and one which would be watched with very mixed feelings in 
this country,—partly from the curious identity of the appeal 
which the characters of both belligerents make to our sym- 
pathies (for we must assume that in this case Mr. Rhodes’s 
Company is Mr. Rhodes himself); partly from regret at the 
“cussedness” of fortune which has brought two incompatible 
forces, each rather admirable in its way (an organised Kaffir 
kingdom with its chief, and a progressive English colonising 
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company with its chief), into collision; and partly from a 
feeling that there is something in the motives on either side 
which distingui-hes this particular private war not only from 
other private wars, which in Africa alone of the continents of 
the Old World are sti!l common, but from the nature of 
private wars in general. 


It is not difficult to draw a distinction between the northern 
Zulu King and sordid slave-raiders like Tippoo Tib and his 
imitators, who are eating the heart out of Central Africa, and 
furiously resent the advance of European civilisation to the 
African lakes, because it limits the area in which wealth can 
be made as they prefer to make it. Lobengula is not a slave- 
dealer, or a mere raider and cattle-thief. It is true that he 
receives a yearly payment from the Chartered Company as 
‘the price of his friendship. But in so doing, he is no worse 
‘than the greater number of the Highland chieftains before 
the °45, who took such a “consideration” not as black- 
mail to buy-off their own hostility, but as an adequate 
consideration for maintaining the peace of the Border, and 
keeping the professional caterans and raiders in some sort 
of order and contentment. Until lately, he has kept his con- 
tract; and now that the Company has incurred his high 
‘displeasure, he has sent back the last instalment of his sub- 
sidy, and left himself free to act as he pleases, like a man of 
honour. There is nothing of the peevishness and petulance of 
the petty African chief in this. Neither can the personal 
jealousy and pride of family, which maintained the desperate 
feuds that destroyed the English nobles in the Wars of the 
Roses, and estranged the Highland clans in the last century, 
and have asa rule been the most frequent and natural cause 
of private war all the world over, be alleged as a motive for 
quarrel. - Lobengula is a great chief, and so is Mr. Rhodes. 
Both are magnificent in their way; but their ways are 
-different, and but for the spite of fortune, there would be 
room in Africa for both. Twelve years ago, when Mr. 
Bhodes marked the triumph of his policy at Kimberley by 
filling a bucket full of diamonds, and photographing the 
shining mass as it was poured from the pail, the Matabele 
chief was happily hunting game, and reviewing his regiments 
far to the north of the Limpopo, where no White man ever 
came, except wandering ivory-hunters or stray travellers in 
search of sport. When these came to his kraal, Lobengula 
was their good friend. He received them hospitably, and 
showed them sport in his preserves. He was not even cruel, 
as Zulu Kings go. Disobedience he punished by the loss of 
the culprit’s ears, remarking that as they did not seem to hear 
his orders, their owner had apparently no further use for them ; 
and only great offenders were clubbed to death with knob- 
kerries. Lately, he has built a fine, brick house, and lives in 
the midst of kis kraal in semi-European fashion, with 
irrigated gardens surrounding his residence. But it is not 
alleged that this familiarity with English ideas has either 
weakened this chief’s character, or puffed him up with the 
conceit which leads to disaster. After the defeat at Majuba 
Hill, he did for a time lose the respect for the fighting-powers 
of Englishmen, with which he had been inspired by the tardy 
victories over the Zulus of the South and their King, Cetywayo. 
When his ambassadors returned from England, he listened 
attentively to their reports, and altered his views. His two 
head-men had attended a review and sham-fight at Aldershot, 
and advised him never to talk of fighting the White men again. 
“ They rise up, line after line, always firing. Their little sons, 
the sons of head-men (referring to the Public School Corps), 
all learn to fight like men. Their Generals correct all faults. 
They don’t pass by a man who is out of time as they dance 
past in line coming in from the fight.” The power of a great 
nation always seems weakest to those who look upon it from 
the outside, just where the first ripples of the advancing 
wave are washing; but we can hardly believe that Lobengula 
is ignorant of the strength of the forces he may provoke, or 
that he is anxious to precipitate the quarrel which he has so 
far avoided. Nor can Mr. Rhodes be accused of any desire to 
give cause of offence to the chief, whose goodwill he has 
shown himself so anxious to conciliate. Ifneither the cupidity 
of slave-dealing, nor the cupidity of theft, nor other sordid 
reasons, urge the Matabele chief to war; if he is neither 
peevish nor passionate; if there is no sufficient common ground 
for pride of family or personal animosity ; if he is neither in- 
different to the White man’s civilisation nor ignorant of his 
power, there seems no obvious motive for the war between the 





King of Diamonds and the King of Clubs, or any sufficient 
reason that because Mr. Cecil Rhodes desires to found a 
kingdom, Lobengula must fight in order to keep one. Yet 
it is almost certain that, were either of these two men, the 
white millionaire or the black monarch, to give his honest 
opinion, he would say that war between them is a thin 
inevitable, if not now, then in the near future. If the 
motive for war has to be found in one of the two leaders, 
we must look for some other cause than those we have 
considered. There is no doubt that the White man has given 
deep offence to the Black man, for reasons which Europeans 
do not consider adequate or reasonable. One of Lobengula’s 
regiments “raided” the Mashonas who work for the Com. 
pany in the territory which the King agrees that the White 
men shall occupy. The Mashona villages, to which the 
people had returned owing to the encouragement given by 
the presence of the Whites, were burnt; men, women, and 
children massacred; and the “impi” then returned. But the 
Company’s police made the Mashonas’ quarrel their own, 
followed the Matabeles, and shot thirty men. As a conse. 
quence of the raid, the Mashonas are hiding in the hills and 
afraid to come down, the mines are deserted, and the colony 
left without labour, owing to the terror felt by the Mashonas 
for Lobengula’s forces. From the King's point of view, 
and that of his people, the interference of the Company was 
an outrage. They had only been doing what they had done 
for the last fifty years, and what a great Zulu King hada 
right to do in order to please either himself or his followers, 
The insult was double, for it affected the pride of the King, 
and the pride of the people. It is probably in the first of 
these effects that the sole personal motive, peculiar to the 
chief himself, is to be found. The regal pride of the 
Zulu Kings and their house was perhaps the most striking 
trait with which the late war made us familiar in that 
remarkable people, next to the courage of the people 
themselves. The conquered Princes, even when they en- 
tered the camps to tender their submission, were uncon- 
scious that there could be any equality between them and 
their captors. “I could not give it you,” said one of Cety- 
wayo’s brothers to an officer who asked to look at hie walking- 
staff. “Iama prince; and it has touched me. It isa part 
of myself.” CUetywayo refused absolutely to accompany the 
soldiers who captured him. “TI will surrender only toa chief,” 
he said; and was particular in his inquiries as to the rank of 
the officer to whom he ultimately made his submission. And 
there is no reason to suppose Lobengula more humble on his 
throne than Cetywayo in captivity. 

The pride of the King might perhaps be conciliated if it 
were not the growth and resultant of the pride of a military 
people, who see in the abasement of their Sovereign either a 
token of weakness in their ruler, or a challenge to avenge his 
humiliation. The King cannot afford to accept the first 
alternative, and his people will not forego the second. Neither 
would the White settlers in Mashonaland submit to the menace 
of coercion, even were their founder willing to accept the 
situation. If Mr. Rhodes did not wish to fight, the miners 
would force his hand. That, however, is not private war as 
we understand the phrase, and as the possible situation is 
often described, but war between two incompatible com- 
munities. In that case, the ultimate appeal in case of 
disaster will be to the Imperial Government, and it is not 
too late to hope that some means may be found of averting 
the destruction of a brave race and a chief who, though a 
savage, seems not beyond the reach of reason and pacific 
dealing. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sa ee 
A WEEK AT SCHIERMONNIKOOG, THE ISLE OF 
THE GREY FRIARS. 
«To the north-west of Groningen lies the island and bathing 
resort of Schiermonnikoog. Inn in the village. Badbotel one 
anda half miles from the village, frequented chiefly by the 
Dutch themselves. A steamer plies thither in about six hours; 
landing difficult.” This was all that Baedeker could tell us 
about this island; but our landlord at the hotel at Groningen 
said it was “a capital place,” “ very nice,” so we decided to try 
our luck, as we found the town so hot and stuffy. Our steamer 
left Groningen at 10.30, and for three hours we were in the 
canal, which twists and turns in a wonderful way. The 
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country is flat and uninteresting, and the bauks of the canal 
are so high that very often you cannot see over them. Birds of 
all kinds fly up out of the reeds or over the fields—sand pipers 
large and small, gulls, herons; the latter are so tame they 
would hardly rise as the boat passed. We also saw two or three 
golden plovers. We had a good many locks to get through 
and several stoppages to make to pick up passengers at the 
little wooden landing-stages at the different farmhouses. At 
last we got to the end of the canal, and passed through the 
very large lock-gates into the Lauwer Sea. It has a very 
singular appearance to see small trees, or sometimes long 
poles with a bunch of twigs tied on at the top, looking like 
brooms, sticking up in long lines and forming avenues, along 
which the steamers have to pass, or otherwise they would 
stick on some of the numerous sand-banks, which form a 
perfect network all round these islands. We struck across 
to Friesland. There we picked up a few passengers, and then 
made north for our island. After an hour’s steaming we had 
to stop, as on aczount of the shallowness of the water the 
steamer could go no farther, and all the passengers and their 
baggage were transferred to a steam-launch which was waiting 
for us. We now had a good view of the island—a long stretch 
of sand, high dykes (a few trees at one end, amongst which 
nestled a few roofs of houses), the little church-steeple, and 
at ashort distance from the village stood up the two light- 
houses, warning all passing ships at night of the treacherous 
sandbanks. We soon saw a novel kind of cab-stand, viz., 
a long row of carriages, standing right out in the sea, waiting 
to take the passengers and their luggage on shore. There is 
no pier, and this is the only way of landing. Oar little 
launch got slower and slower, then stuck on a sandbank, 
was backed off, and finally came to a standstill some little 
distance from the carriages, which now udvanced to meet us, 
splashing along in a long row. They were wagonettes 
elosed in with mackintosh curtains all round except the end 
towards the driver’s seat. They drew up alongside of the 
Jaunch, and we stepped on to the driver’s seat, and from there 
had to crawl in under the top of the carriage. 


When our carriage was filled we splashed off, following 
very carefully a line of small trees, which was stuck up to 
mark the passage between the sandbanks. The carriage 
which followed us did not get off so easily, for somehow it 
got into a hole, and after a great deal of plunging and 
splashing on the part of the horses they broke a trace, which 
had to be repaired before they could make another start. The 
harness is all of the most primitive kind, consistirg mainly 
of ropes. Meanwhile we had reached hard sand, an] our 
horses began to trot. As we neared the high dyke we 
saw a group of about twenty children drawn up, who 
gave us a cheer and began to sizg as we approached. 
“Those are feeble children,” explained a Dutch geutleman, 
who all along had been most kind in trying to point out to us 
all there was to be seen. For an instant I thought he meant 
idiot children, and wondered to see so many in such a small 
island, but presently I found out that he meant feeble in 
health, not in intellect. During the summer months twenty 
children at a time are sent from the different schools on the 
mainland to recruit, and in a very short time in this beautiful 
air they regain their strength and look the picture of health. 
After passing the children and going up a sandy roa to the 
top of the dyke we swung round to the right, round a nasty 
corner, and went across some grass-land towards the village. 
We stopped at the village inn to drop some passengers, for 
during the bathing season every little cottage takes in lodgers. 
Very neat and trim these little cottages looked; only one floor, 
with a deep tiled roof, some red and some tiled with those 
highly-glazed tiles of the country which shine in the sun like 
glass, a bright green door, and a white palisade round the 
tiny grass-plot in front, for all the world like a child’s toy 
village. On we went, past the hideous little church, past 
the two village shops, where biscuits, chocolate, photos, 
sand-shoes, &., are all to be had. We then got on a 
brick road, and rattled away for a mile across the dunes, 
With occasional little patches of pasture-land, on which 
are tethered a few sheep and goats. We soon came in 
sight of the hotel, a substantial red-brick building. On 
its Steps we found a group of visitors waiting to receive 
their friends and relations who had come by our boat, and 
amongst them stood the landlord, the most obliging of 
his race. He cannot speak nor does he understand English ; 





but give him time, and help him o-casionally with a word, 
and he will make himself understood in French. He promised 
to put us up somewhere, and then we passed through the hotel 
into a large glass verandih place, where numerous chairs 
and tables were placed, aud through its windows we hid a 
splendid view of the ser. Andsuchasea! A long line of 
breakers marked where the sandbanks form a natural 
bathing-place; then away on each side lay stretched miles 
and miles of sand, hard and firm as a road to walk and drive 
on. We found about fifty people in the hotel, nearly all from 
Friesland and the province of Groningen. We were the first 
English ladies who had ever visited the island, and—with the 
exception of two Englishmen who came two years ago with a 
view of buying the island—the only English who had ever 
ventured over from the mainland. We fvund the hotel very 
clean and every one most kind and attentive; the food is 
plain, but wholesome and well cooked. There is a resident 
dector in the hotel, who speaks French and a little English, 
He told me that the air is quite marvellous in consumptive 
cases ; one little gir] he showed me had gained 3 |b. in weight 
in the first five days she was there, and was steadily 
increasing. He said the cures were quite as wonderful as at 
Davos-Platz, but of course the place is little known. If more 
people would go there, more would be done in the way of 
providing papers and books. 

The bathing is beautiful, and there are pleaty of bathing- 
machines. On the sands are thousands of shells,—lovely pink, 
yellow, and striped ones. Oue day we walked along the sands 
for some distance, and then turned inland over the dunes. 
In their hollows a sort of brushwood grows. I do not know 
what it is; it has a bluish-grey leaf, and iu and between this 
are all kinds of wild flowers—violas (deep blue and white and 
yellow mixed), masses of pink restharrow, centaury (a little 
pink flower something like an everlasting), a kind of orchis 
(white with mauve stripes), a Lilac orchis (something like our 
early meadow kind, with a faint perfume), and then a lovely 
flower the shape of our lily of the valley, only the blossoms 
are placed singly up the stem, and are flatter in shape; the 
scent is delicious. There was also a single white starlike 
blossom that was very pretty. 

The name of the isl ind, Schiermonn'‘k og, m2ans the “ Isle 
of the Grey Friars,” so called because formerly there was a 
monastery on the island of that order; but when it was 
destroyed, and if any ruins of it are left, I could not find out. 
Two hundred years ago the islanders had a fleet of their own 
and carried on a great del of tirade with different countries, 
but gradually the sand has drifted and drifted till large banks 
have formed all round the island, and 150 years ago the people 
had to sell their ships, and now the men are nearly all sailors, 
and go away for the summer, only returning home for the 
winter ; consequently one sees hardly any men about in the 
summer. They are not very poor, ani n> on2 ever begs, buat 
at the same time there are no rich, or even well-to-do, people 
amongst them. The whole is'and belongs to a gentleman 
who lives at the Hague. He has a house on the island, but 
only comes there for a few weeks in the year. Thereare about 
900 inhabitants, and the size of the island is, as far as I can 
gather, nine miles round; but it is difficult to make out dis- 
tances, as they usually mezsure them by the time it takes to 
walk them, an], as people’s walking paces differ, this is rather 
vague. 

Amongst the visitors we made the acquaintance of a Datch 
family. The father, W. Van Lindenhoot, we found out was the 
founder and head of a large orphanage near Nymegen. He 
was a tall, portly old gentleman, with a countenance brim- 
ming over with benevolence and good-humour. He has 1,100 
orphans in his home. He alopts Dr. Barnardo’s plan, and 
teaches them all various trades. He tikesthem as young as 
six weeks old. The home costs £1,090 a year to maintain, 
andit is done by voluntary subscriptions. Quite lately a 
gentleman had sent him a donation of £8,000. I believe an 
account of this orphanage was pubtished in The Sunday at 
Home last year. One of his daughters spoke English very 
well, and she was most kind in interpreting for us. Two days 
after we arrived was the Qi-en-R:gent’s birthday, and we 
found it was a féfe-day on the island. The visitors ia the 
hotel had all joined to do something for the little convalescent 
children. At 10 a.m. we nearly all adjourned to a sort of 
dépendance of the hotel, where we found the twenty-two 
children and their matron already assembled. Eich child had 
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a cup of cocoa and a fancy cake, after which they sang 
national songs, and then Mr. Van Lindenhoot made them a 
speech. Then each child had a book given it a8 a souvenir 
of the day. I asked our young Dutch friend to translate her 
father’s speech. He had talked to them, she said, about their 
little child-Queen, and had begged them always to keep loyal 
to her. This we found he had taken special pains to do, as there 
isso much Socialism in Friesland. In the evening there were 
some amateur theatricals, very well got up, then music, and, 
finaily, dancing. The Burgomaitre and family and some of 
the “upper ten” came from the village. The Dutch have no 
national dances, and when they dance, they do it in such a 
grave, solemn way that it is difficult to believe they like it. 

The only mails that we saw consisted of three letters sent 
from our hotel, which our driver confided to our boatman, 
who placed them in the crown of his cap for safety. The 
skipper could talk a little English, and he told us that 
another passenger was expected, and that we must wait for 
him. In about five or ten minutes we saw one of the village 
waggons driving into the sea, which was met by a boat, and 
soon it arrived with the oddest collection of luggage I ever 
saw. It consisted of a bicycle, a drawer (taken out of a chest 
of drawers) filled with cooking utensils and covered with a news- 
paper, and a dead dog tied up in a red pocket-handkerchief ! 

We had a delightful sail across to Oostmahorn, where we 
took the ’bus to Dukkum, a very quaint old town. From there 
we went by a horse-tram to a little station on the line between 
Groningen and Leewardine, and so back across the Zuyder 
Zee to Amsterdam, and on to Haarlem. I cannot say too 
much for the splendid air of our little island, nor of its 
healing properties for the lungs. It was hard to believe, what 
the doctor assured us was the case, that the sunburnt, 
happy-looking little children we saw digging on the sands 
and running about all over the place had arrived at 
Schiermonnikoog only a fortnight or three weeks before 
pale, emaciated little things, hardly able to walk down to the 
sea. Setina C. Carr GLYN. 

P.S.—Since writing the above the daily papers have 
announced that the island has been sold to Count Bernstorff. 
What will he do with it ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A MAJORITY OF THIRTY-EIGHT. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’} 
S1r,—The Ministerial Party in the House of Commons con- 
siders that it has a warrant to bring about a great change in 
the Constitution of Great Britain and Ireland, by reason of 
its numerical majority of thirty-eight. The number and 
texture of the protesting minority are of little value in the 
eyes of the Ministerialists. 

Within the lest half-century there have been two instances 
of failure to carry important measures, although the Govern- 
ment of the day was supported in the House of Commons by 
a majority more than double that which Mr. Gladstone now 
commands. In 1843, Sir Robert Peel’s majority was nearly 
ninety ; but Sir James Graham could not pass his Education 
Bill. The storm of opposition among Nonconformists (such a 
storm as only Nonconformists can raise) was so strong and 
continuous that the Ministry first bent and then yielded 
utterly. Never was a fierce agitation so entirely successful, 
and that against a unanimous and determined party. 

In 1890, Mr. Goschen made financial proposals which roused 
intense jealousy and antagonism among the so-called Total 
Abstainers. The proposals were eminently fair, and calcu- 
lated to solve a difficult problem. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not counted on the stubbornness or the fighting 
quality of the people who resisted him. A large part of the 
Session was wasted in trying to appease the unappeasable; 
but Ministers were forced to retreat and abandon the field, 
although they bad a majority of at least one hundred behind 
them. In each of these cases, the Prime Minister might have 
said that “my scheme bas the country in its favour, and 
therefore it ought to be carried.” Buta large and coherent 
majority in both Houses of Parliament was simply strangled 
by the violent impulse of an organised minority. 

How, then, can it be pretended that a comparatively small 
preponderance of Members in only one House of Parliament 





con‘ers moral and political authority to work a dynamic change ' 





——— 


in the British Constitution? Not only is the minority im. 
mensely robust in character and energy, bat it represents a 
large superiority in the educated intelligenc2 and wealth of. 
the United Kingdom.—I am, Sir, &c., J. K. 8, 





THE UNIONIST CASE. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcTaToR.’’}\ 

S1r,—A suggestion was made not long since (I think in your 
columns) that some of the best argumentative speeches of the 
leaders of the Unionist Party—Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamber. 
lain, Sir Henry James, Lord Salisbury, &c.—should be pub. 
lished in a cheap form for distribution, as a means of putting 
before the voters in country districts the real significance and 
almost certain results of Mr. Gladstone’s policy of Irish, 
Home-rule. The course of events within the last few weeks. 
must have made every Unionist long to do something for the 
cause of reason and justice, and in opposition to the scarcely 
sane measures of the Government. 

The proposal to reprint some of the speeches referred to 
seems a very sensible one, and many Unionists would pro.. 
bably subscribe towards it with pleasure. I would suggest 
that, if this is done, the speeches should be brought out in 
two forms—(1), in short tracts or leaflets, each on a special 
subject,—e.g., “ Ulster,” “Irish Members in the Parliament 
at Westminster,” “Effects of Irish Home-rule on English 
Labourers,” &c., each tract giving the opinion of various: 
statesmen on the subject discussed; (2), in similar tracts, 
each of which should contain a selection from the speeches of 
a single statesman on various points connected with Irish 
Home-rule. This would enable the distributor to suit the 
niedicine to the case of the patient,—e.g., a lazy Conservative 
would be treated with the speeches of Lord Salisbury or Mr. 
Balfour; a rabid Gladstonian with those of Mr. Goschen 
and, especially, of John Bright. The indifferent voter would 
receive a tract of the other form, giving a consensus of 
opinion on a special subject. But something more than this 
appears to be needed. Working people in rural districts do 
not read much;; if, at least, they have reached middle-age, as 
is the case with most voters. But many who do not care to 
read will listen to what is read to them, and an attempt might 
surely be made in every country village to get the cottage 
voters together, and to read to them some of the liveliest and 
most striking passages from such speeches as Mr. Chamber 
lain’s and Lord Randolph Churchill’s. The reader should be 
a popular man and an effective reader; and he should be able 
to make such comments as may be required, and to answer: 
such questions as some village Gladstonian might ask. Surely, 
in most villages some one might be found with these qualifica- 
tions who would be ready to make the small sacrifice of time: 
and convenience necessary to do a valuable public service. 


It is too often forgotten that, in the present state of things, 
the public policy is not determined by a preponderance of 
sound argument, but by a majority of voters, large numbers 
of whom are entirely ignorant of the points at issue, and of 
the probable results of the Home-rule Bill becoming law. 
Some of these are capable of understanding how the Bill 
would be likely to affect them, directly and indirectly; and I 
cannot think that we Unionists shall have done our duty until 
efforts—organised if possible—are made in all rural districts. 
to give the labourer-voter some trustworthy information on 
the questions which will be laid before him at the next elec- 
tion. This should be attempted as soon as the cessation of 
pressing farm-work takes place. Gladstonians seem hitherto: 
to have realised far more than Unionists the great importance 
of the labourer’s vote.—I am, Sir, &c., C. G. C. 





GERMAN ANTI-SEMITISM. 

[To THe Epitor oF THE ‘“ SpecTaToR.”} 
Sir,—It is difficult for an Englishman to understand that 
“ Anti-Semitism ” should form the acknowledged basis of @ 
party in Germany, and should be sought to be made such in 
France. The following extract of a letter from a very well- 
informed German friend deals with the question from so 
many different points of view, that I think it may interest 
your readers :— 

“Ido not wonder that —— feels an inclination towards Anti- 
Semitism. Unluckily, the great bulk of the youth of our higher’ 
classes do the same. On their part, it is a question of aristocratic: 
prejudice, excited by the greater wealth and often greater clever- 
ness of the Jews. But they would not be ableto make Anti-Semitism 
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‘appeal.—I am, Sir, &e., 
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idable, if it had not other bases. Anti-Semitism is simply 

p Pcie patent of the master-craftsman (Handwerksmeister) 
and of the small peasant; in the higher ranks, it is a reaction 
against a certain stage in economic development, which begins to 
become dangerous to them. The master-craftsman is helplessly 
going down through the competition of large industrial establish- 
ments. The commodities which these produce are sold in shops 
chiefly let to Jews, or by pedlers, who are mostly Jews. This 
competition is seen; the great manufacturer who produces the 
competing commodities is not. It is easy to understand 
that the master-craftsman, who finds himself going down more 
and more, although working fifteen hours a day, hates the 
competitor whom be sees and whom he thinks answerable for bis 
going down. The small peasant, in some parts of Germany, is 
entirely in the hands of his Jewish creditor. De jure the peasant 
js the owner of the land, de facto it is the Jew ; for to the peasant 
there remains less than the wages which he might earn as a mere 
labourer, all the rest going to the Jew as interest for money, the 
full amount of which has mostly not been even received by the 
peasant. In fact, throughout a great part of Germany the peasant 
is corvéable et taillable by the Jew ad libitum. This makes it intel- 
ligible why Anti-Semitism is so popular among the small bourgeoisie 
-of the towns, and among the peasants in the country. With the 
higher bourgeoisie there is another economic cause. Modern 
industrial organisation has led to an enormous division and 
sub-division not only of employments, but also between produc- 
tion and the selling of the commodity produced. The buyer is 
seldom in contact with the producer. Between them is a person 
who makes it his business to monopolise the buying from the pro- 
ducer and the selling to the consumer. In many branches of 
-economic life the successful man is not he who produces best and 
cheapest, but he who gets hold of the strategic point in economic 
organisation, from whence he is able to command the producer, 
who becomes dependent on him, and also all the smaller agents 
who sell to the consumer. Once in possession of this point, he 
bears no longer any risk. This, when trade slackens, falls on 
sthe producer—his commodities remaining unbought—and on the 
smaller selling agents, who keep their stock on hand unsold. The 
clever human spider, who thinks of nothing but how to get the 
producer entangled in the meshes of his web, reaps the fruit of all 
the others’ work. Now this clever man is the Jew. For centuries 
we have excluded him from all branches of human life, save those 
which develop the special mental aptitude required for success in 
-our present stage of civilisation. And now he is there, taking 
merciless revenge for centuries of oppression, and for the contempt 
of which the present age for him is full. But all these things are 
not yet sufficient to explain the entire force of Anti-Semitism. It 
is now about forty years since the civil disabilities of the Jews 
-wererepealed. The Liberal party who did this work, putting them 
on a footing of entire equality with Germans, supposed that they 
would melt into one with all other Germans. This supposition 
has not been realised. While under disabilities, the Jews had 
clung closely together, helping each other in organisations either 
-open or tacit. But after their disabilities had been removed, 
they kept their organisations, and used them to help one another 
in the accomplishment of all the above-mentioned economic aims. 
Thus many Germans feel as if they had an organised enemy in 
their country, who is depriving the handicraftsman, the peasant, 
the manufacturer, of his living, and bringing them into subjec} 
tion. Of course, Anti-Semitism will only give more strength 
‘to that clinging together of the Jews instead of dissolving 


‘the band, and the only remedies must be vigorous economic 
reforms.” 


—I am Sir, &c., >. 





THE INITIATIVE IN SWITZERLAND. 


{To tHe Eprror oF THK “ SPEecTATOR.”] 


Srr,—On Sunday, August 20th, a question of some interest 
from various standpoints was decided in Switzerland. It 
‘seems that in one of the Cantons the Jewish method of 
slaughtering animals for food had been condemned and for- 
bidden. As the result of a series of appeals, the matter was 
referred to the people, and a plebiscite took place. By 
180,000 votes against 120,000, the decision has gone against 
the Jews, who number some 80,000. That the majority was 
not larger, seems to have been due to the fact that the Roman 
Church appears to have thrown its weight in support of 
religious liberty. Here in the village of Monschact, on the 
‘Lake of Lucerne, the able and admirable priest took this 
line, and, in consequence, there were two more votes against a 
change than for it. 

The Jewish method of slaughter, as described here, is 

exceedingly brutal. The ox, e.g., is thrown on its back, the 
degs being raised by ropes attached to a ring in the roof, and 
‘the neck is bent forward and cut open. Death frequently 
‘does not ensue, they say, for ten minutes. 
. The whole situation is extremely suggestive, and raises 
‘interesting points for consideration,—e.g., increase of sensi- 
bility to pain inflicted, limits of religious freedom, can 
‘cruelty be religious? aspects of food-provision, modes of 
‘slaughter, the voice of the people, and gain of so direct an 
A. R. 





THE SOUTH?AFRICAN COMPANY. 


(To THe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 


Str,—You say, “‘ Heads, I win; tails, you lose,’ is nothing to 
the game of developing Africa by chartered companies.” 
Allow me to point out that this proud and prudent motto 
most faithfully reflects not the position of the British South 
Africa Chartered'jCompany, but the action of the Imperial 
Government in its relations to that company. A single glance 
at the position both north ani south of the Zambesi will 
establish this fact. South of the Zambesi a magnificent 
colony has been added to Greater Britain without the tax- 
payers of this country being called upon to contribute one 
single sixpence. It is notorious that if it had not been for 
the action of Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered Company, this 
rich and promising country would have been lost to England. 
The occupation of Mashona'and by the Chartered Company 
has not only secured for England the free gift of a Colony of 
enormous potential value, but it has, in addition, diminished 
the burden of the liability incurred by the Imperial Govern- 
ment through its treaty obligation to protect its ally Khama 
against the incursions of the Matabele. It is indisputable 
that if Mashonaland were not in the occupation of the 
Chartered Company, Khama’s position would be less secure, 
and her Majesty’s Government would be compelled to spend 
more money to put itself in a position to meet that obliga- 
tion. In their present dispute with Lobengula—brought on 
not at the instance of the Chartered Company, but by the 
monstrous and cruel pretensions of the Matabele—the 
Chartered Company do not make any request to the Im- 
perial Government for assistance; all they ask is to be left 
alone. 

North of the Zambesi, the enterprise of the Scotch missions 
has resulted in the establishment of an Imperial Protectorate 
over Nyasaland. The establishment of a Protectorate involves 
the performanee of certain duties by the protecting State. 
These duties are costly, and they constitute an Imperial 
charge. It is not generally known that the British South 
Africa Company is subsidising her Majesty's Government 
at, the rate of £17,500 per annum, thus enabling it to meet 
the obligations of its Imperial position north of the Zambesi, 
without being obliged to ask the House of Commons for sup- 
plies. Further, Mr. Rhodes is constructing, principally at 
his own expense, a telegraph to Uganda, with the view of 
strengthening the British position in Central Africa, and 
placing the Government of England in communication with 
the Imperial Commissioner of Nyasaland, the expenses of 
whose administration are paid by the Chartered Company and 
not by the Imperial Government. A statement of the above 
facts is sufficient to show that the Imperial Government is 
making empire not at the cost of the British taxpayer, but at 
the cost of the shareholders of the Chartered Company, and 
thus your motto, “ Heads, I win; tails, you lose,” is the appro- 
priate and fitting motto to describe the policy of England.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Brooks’s, August 29th. ALBERT GREY. 





THE CURATE’S MISREADING. 


[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 


Sir,—In vindication of my class, may I be allowed to point 
out that the sentence quoted in “ Pillow-Problems,” in the 
Spectator of August 19th,—‘ And when they arose in the 
morning, behold, they were all dead men,”—is no curate’s 
misreading, but (except that “men” is substituted for 
corpses”) the inspired text of 2 Kings xix. 35.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Banbury, August 29th. 


[Is not the true meaning, “And when folk arose in the 
morning, behold, they (the enemy) were all dead corpses ” P— 
Ep. Spectator. | 


A CURATE. 





THE GLACIAL EPOCH. 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” } 
Sr1r,—Sir Henry Howorth’s letter in the Spectator of August 
26th, on “The Glacial Age,” does not reply to mine in the 
the Spectator of August 19th at all; but only tells me that I 
ought not to have written on the subject. To this I do not 
reply, except by stating that my theory on the subject was 
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published in the Journal of the Geological Society several years 
ago, not as a reply to Sir Henry Howorth but to Mr. Croll. 

But as to the question of fact, I have to say that I dispute 
Sir H. Howorth’s assertion as to the absence of any evidence 
of glaciation in western North America. The map shows 
the western coast of North America from Vancouver's 
Island northwards, and also that of South America, from 
Chiloe southwards, to be cut up into fiords, like the coasts of 
Norway and of the West of Scotland ; while the coasts of 
North, Central, and South America, between those limits, are 
remarkably straight and unbroken. It scarcely needs proof 
that fiords are mountain-valleys continued below the water- 
line; and there is much evidence that the deep and wide 
valleys characteristic of Alpine regions are in some way the 
result of glacial action, as distinguished from deep and narrow 
valleys—glens and canyons—which are water-worn. Now, 
these fiords of western North America, like most of the fiords 
in the world, are found where, according to the glacial theory, 
we should expect to find them,—namely, on the west slopes of 
mountain-masses in high latitudes, fronting the moisture 
and snow-laden west winds.—I am, Sir, &<., 

Belfast, August 28th. JossrPH JOHN MURPHY. 





A CURIOUS PHENOMENON. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “‘ SpecTaToR.”’] 
S1r,—I think it is worth mentioning, though I can only give 
second-hand authority, that some friends of mine, living in 
the Close, at Salisbury, were alarmed on the evening of 
August 7th or 8th, by seeing apparently a cloud of smoke 
rising from the top of the spire of the Cathedral. They 
showed it to the verger, Mr. Freemantle, who said that it was 
a swarm of insects, and that he had seen it before. Some men 
who were looking up suid the same, and it dispersed in a 
manner which showed that this was the case. Could they 
have been winged-ants? It was at the time at which they 
appear, but there could hardly be nests at such an elevation. 
Has anything of the kind been observed elsewhere P—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. M. Yona. 
Elderficld, Otterbourne, August 26th. 





FROGS AND WASPS. 
[To tHE EpiTorR or THE “SrEcraToR.’’] 

Srr,—As you and your readers seem interested in odds-and- 
ends of natural history, I send you one which may be worth 
publishing. Some time ago, I discovered accidentally that 
frogs are voracious eaters of wasps. I have in my gardena 
tank for watering, with an island of rock-work, which is a 
favourite haunt of frogs. The wasps jast now are carrying 
0a a raid against my fruit, and when I wish to gratify at once 
my revenge and my frogs, I catch a marauder between a post- 
card and an inverted wine-glass, carry him off to the tank, wet 
his wings to prevent his flying, and set him on the rock-work 
before the frogs. After a moment’s pause, a frog advances, 
and in an instant the wasp has disappeared, drawn into the 
frog’s mouth bya single dart of his long tongue. Occasionally 
the wasp reappears wholly or partially, having made it un- 
pleasant for the frog; but he is almost always swallowed in 
the end. Usua'ly, convulsive movements may be noticed in 
the frog’s throat and body, as though the process of degluti- 
tion were not qui-e easy; but that they like the diet is evident 
from the fact that a single smallish frog has been known to 
tike three wasps one after another. Indeed, it is remarkable 
what very smal frogs, quite infants, will swallow a wasp with 
avidity. This afternoon, a tiny frog swallowed a full-grown 
wasp, when a big r lative went for him quite savagely, like a 
big schoolboy ‘hrashing a small one for presuming to be 
helped before him.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Ch Imsford, August 24th. R. E, Barrett. 








TOETRY. 


A JUNE STCRM. 
SuULLENLY fell the rain while under the oak we stood, 
It hiss’d in the leaves above us, and big drops plash’d to 
the ground, 
And a horror of darkness fell over river and field and wood, 
Where the trees were huddling together like children scared 
by a sound. . 





Then suddenly rang a note from a wild-bird out of the trees 
Tn quick response to a sunbeam, and lo, o’erhead it wag fair 
And sweet was the smell of the meadow, and pleasant the hum 
of the bees, 
As we look’d in each other’s eyes—and the rain-drops shone. 
in your hair. 


H. J. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
THE NOVELS OF MISS EDGEWORTH* 


Aut children owe a debt of gratitude to Miss Edgeworth, 
Rosamond and the Purple Jar, for instance, is as perennial 9, 
favourite as Jack and the Beanstalk,—it is almost as im. 
probable and quite as acceptable. That any child could long. 
for a great glass jar from a chemist’s window, and that any 
mother could play her daughter such a trick as did Rosa. 
mond’s mother, and then allow her child to wear shoes that 
might have lamed her for life, seems incredible to this wiser 
generation; but children have good appetites for fiction and 
keen imaginations, and the fact remains that continual re. 
prints of Early Lessons and the Parent’s Assistant are issued, 
to meet a continual demand. We doubt, however, whether 
the present generation remembers how great a debt it owes 
to Miss Edgeworth as a novelist, or Sir Walter Scott’s frank 
admission in his anonymous “postscript” to Waverley, that 
his object had been “in some distant degree to emulate the 
admirable Irish portraits drawn by Miss Edgeworth,” an 
admission that he repeated at greater length in the 
general preface te his collected works, where he expressly 
states that Miss Edgeworth’s success in depicting Irish 
characters led him to think he might follow her example 
in Scottish fields, and, as he happily expressed it, “ disturbed 
his indolence,” and so gave the world some of its greatest 
romances. After all, every author is a link in the great chain of 
literature. Macaulay says that Madame D’Arblay has a claim 
to our respect and gratitude not only for giving us her own 
Evelina, Cecilia, and Camilla, but because it is to her influence 
that we owe Mansfield Park and The Absentee. So highly did 
he esteem Miss Edgeworth’s powers of portrait-painting that 
he mentions King Corny, one of the characters in Ormond, in 
a note to his History of England, as a typical descendant of 
the Irish aboriginal aristocracy. ‘ Miss Edgeworth’s King 
Corny belongs to a later and much more civilised generation ;. 
but whoever has studied that admirable portrait can form 
some notion of what King Corny’s great-grandfather must 
have been.” Jeffrey, writing in the Edinburgh Review in 1809 
says: “If it were possible for reviewers to envy the authors 
who are brought before them for judgment, we rather think 
we should be tempted to envy Miss Edgeworth; not, however, 
so much for her matchless powers of probable invention—her 
never-failing good sense and cheerfulness, nor her fine dis- 
crimination of characters—as for the delightful consciousness 
of having done more good than any other writer, male or 
female, of her generation.” 

Miss Edgeworth’s writings are almost all didactic; she keeps: 
her moral always before her, as her father observed in one of his 
prefaces :—‘‘ It has therefore been my daughter’s aim to pro- 
mote, by all her writings, the progress of education from the 
cradle to the grave.” Her novels are distinctly “novels with 
a purpose,” though we sometimes happily forget it in admira- 
tion of the brilliant dialogue and studies of character. Belinda 
is the first of a selection from her tales and novels now being 
published by Messrs. Dent and Co., in neat volumes orna- 
mented outside with shamrocks and an Irish harp, and inside 
with reproductions of Harvey’s original illustrations. The 
inevitable introduction is not particularly interesting nor well 
written. Tiere are several errors in it; Mr. Edgeworth’s 
fourth wife was a Miss Beaufort, not Beaumont; the title of 
one of the Tales of Fashionable Life should be “ Emilie (not 
Emile) de Coulanges;” and Miss Helen Zimmern and Mr. 
Wedgwood have respectively been given an “1” and an 
“e” too much. Belinda was Miss Edgeworth’s first novel; 
in it she endeavoured to “point a moral” by depicting 
in sombre colours the darkest side of fashionable life in 
the careers of Lord and Lady Delacour and their com- 
panions, with a strong contrast and antidote provided by the 


Percival household and the virtuous heroine. We cannot 








* Pelinda. By Maria Edgeworth, London: J, M. Dent and Co. 
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‘help rejoicing that Belinda herself was not a favourite with 


Miss Edgeworth, who writes to Mrs. Barbauld: “TI really was 
so provoked with the cold tameness of that stick or stone, 
Belinda, that I could have torn the page to pieces.” Even 
among heroines she strikes us as being particularly unin- 
teresting, and we cannot help suspecting that if Miss Edge- 
worth had not been imbued with so much respect for what 
Madame de Staél called Ja triste utilité, we should have had 
fewer Belindas and Caroline Percys, “females with well- 
regulated minds,” and more Rosamonds and Helens and 
Lady Geraldines. Mr. Ticknor, the American historian of 
Spanish literature, noted in his Journal: “She [Miss Edge- 
worth] certainly talks quite as well as Lady Delacour or Lady 
Davenant, and much in the style of both of them, though 
more in that of Lady Davenant;” and we have it on her own 
authority that the charming Rosamond Percy in Patronage 
much resembled herself. When Lady Delacour is relating her 
history to Belinda, she says: “ My dear, you will be wofully 
disappointed if in my story you expect anything like a novel. 
I once heard a General say that nothing was less like a review 
than a battle; and I can tell you that nothing is more unlike 
a novel than real life.” Starting with the theory that a good 
novel need not necessarily resemble real life, we find in Miss 
Edgeworth’s writings many first-rate works in which refresh- 
ingly witty dialogue and admirably drawn characters counter- 
balance inartistic plots and a great lack of human interest. 
Only those who have no real critical perceptions will insist on 
the primness of her language and the wooden priggish: «ct of 
her heroes and heroines ; conversation was a more polite art in 
her days than it is now; “fun” was still slang, as it had been 
when Miss Burney put the word into Tom Branghton’s vulgar 
mouth; young and old alike “my-lorded” and “ your-lady- 
shipped” their equals and superiors, and wore their finest 
manners in company, as they wore their finest clothes. As 
Lord Jeffrey said,—‘‘ Miss Edgeworth need not be afraid of 
being excelled in that faithful but flattering representation 
of the spoken language of persons of wit and politeness— 
in that light and graceful tone of raillery and argument, 
and in that gift of sportive but cutting médisance which 
is sure of success in those circles where success is supposed to 
be most difficult and desirable.” But she has probably been most 
appreciated in relation to those scenes where she forgets for 
a time her educational purposes and allows full scope to her 
delightful natural wit and sense of humour. According to 
Mrs, Barbauld, the dullest part of Belinda, the unreal episode 
of Clarence Hervey and his Virginia St. Pierre, with its im- 
possible termination, was dragged in by Mr. Edgeworth, who 
also insisted on Lady Delacour’s extraordinary recovery and 
subsequent reformation. Miss Edgeworth is more true to 
herself when she makes Lady Delacour “invent wit against 
herself and anticipate caricatures.” Harriot Freke is an 
odious caricature of a woman of fashion, but we are not sure 
that we have not occasionally met with her descendants, 
though they may possibly speak a different language and 
wear a different dress. Masquerading in man’s clothes in 
the gallery of the House of Commons, doing ‘ manual exer- 
cise” on the top of a rocking-stone, driving “ unicorn,” en- 
couraging two rival fine ladies to fight a duel, may not be 
the ways in which modern “fast ” women amuse themselves; 
but in their turn they hunt and shoot, play cricket and golf, 
speak in public, and ape the opposite sex in a way that would 
have astonished our great-grandmothers. In the description of 
the mock-duel between Lady Delacour and Mrs. Luttridge, 
Clarence Hervey is introduced driving pigs, dressed in splendid 
regimentals and armed with a long pole from which hung a 
bladder, for a wager of a hundred guineas against a French 
officer and his flock of “turkies.” This scene recalls the 
wager in Evelina, and the race between two old women; and 
for farcical effect it is hardly to be equalled in any other of 
Miss Edgeworth’s writings. The hero of the pigs presently 
relapses into the reformer of fashionable households, and 
becomes a hero worthy of the irreproachable Belinda. 

But it was in her sketches of Irish character that Miss 
Edgeworth most excelled. The old steward, “honest Thady,” 
in Castle Rackrent, and his masters, Sir Murtagh, Sir Kit, and 
Sir Condy ; the old nurse Ellinor in Ennui; the brilliant Lady 
Geraldine and Lord Glenthorn, himself the victim of ennui, 
satiated with prosperity, and much improved by an avalanche 
of adversity ; above all the characters in The Absentee, Lady 
Clonbrony with her English accent, her extravagance, and 








her galas; Lady Dashfort, and Mrs. Raffarty,—show Miss 
Edgeworth at her very best. The villa ‘Tusculum’ and Miss. 
Juliana O’Leary, “very elegant,” and Mrs. Raffarty “ doing 
the hozours of Nature and Art,” are inimitable. “Indeed! I 
don’t pretend to be a connoisseur or conoscenti myself; but 
I’m told the style is undeniably modern. And was I not 
lucky, Juliana, not to let that Medona be knocked down to 
me? I was just going to bid, when I heard such smart 
bidding; but fortunately the auctioneer let out that it was 
done by a very old master—a hundred years old. Oh! your 
most obedient, thinks I!—if that’s the case, its not for my 
money; so I bought this, in lieu of the smoke-dried thing, 
and had it a bargain.” Miss Edgeworth was surprised at her 
own success. Thanks to the prestige of what Sydney Smith 
called “ the firm of Edgeworth and Co.,” Paris, London, and 
Edinburgh opened their best houses to her, and made her, 
much to her modest astonishment, a fashionable lion. As 
she wrote in later days, “I have been acquainted, and I may 
say intimately, with some of the most distinguished literary 
persons in Great Britain, France, and Switzerland, and have 
seen and heard all those distinguished for conversational 
talents,—Talleyrand, Dumont, Mackintosh, Romilly, Dugald 
Stewart, Erskine, Sir W. Scott, Sydney Smith.” Yet she 
always returned with undiminished delight to her dearly loved 
Irish home, and settled down again to her usual busy routine. 
While her father lived, she was his right hand in everything, 
and she devoted herself to her brothers and sisters. Mr. 
Ticknor wrote, after his visit to Edgeworthstown in 1835 :— 
“Tt is plain they make a harmonious whole; and by those 
who visited here when the family was much larger and com- 
posed of the children of all the wives of Mr. Edgeworth, with 
their connections produced by marriage, so as to form the 
most heterogeneous relationships, I am told there was always 
the same very striking union and agreeable intercourse among 
them all, to the number sometimes of fifteen or twenty.” We 
can picture the great library at Edgeworthstown, looking out 
on a shady lawn, the family party reading or working at a 
large centre table; a little apart is a sofa, and in one par- 
ticular corner of the sofa stands a quaint little table, on it is a 
small desk, and in that corner sits a small, slight figure, scrib- 
bling away in a beautifully neat handwriting, weaving out of her 
active brain stories for children, or tales of fashionable life, yet 
joining in the conversation or in the children’s games, apart, 
and yet the centre of that happy family group. When the 
pen is laid aside, we see mild grey eyes looking at us with a 
frank, direct gaze, and hear bright, animated talk, full, as 
Sir Walter Scott says, “of fun and spirit—very good- 
humoured and full of enthusiasm.” Her last novel, Helen, 
was written when she was past sixty, and proved that she had 
lost none of her powers,—in fact, that in some ways her genius 
had mellowed and ripened with age. Lady Davenant is a fine 
character, Helen and Granville Beauclerk are less impossibly 
high-flown, and a more lively and lifelike heroine and hero 
than she had sketched before. Her mental powers and happy 
disposition remained with her to the last, and she died, at the 
age of eighty-two, as she had wished, at home, in the arms of 
her step-mother, being spared the anguish of a long illness. 





MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE DE FALAISEAU.* 


M. pE Broc’s interesting volumes describing the state of 
France before and during the Revolution, were reviewed in the 
Spectator two years ago. He has now compiled from family 
papers, from Madame de Falaiseau’s own journals and those 
of her friends, and from letters of the time, this pathetic story 
of the sufferings of a family during the emigration. 

A good deal of blame, as well as of sympathy, has been 
bestowed upon the emigrants, and no doubt in many cases 
their conduct could not be called patriotic. Neither was it 
politic or wise, looking at it from one point of view, for it was 
in many instances the cause of the final loss of fortunes and 
estates which might have been preserved by a little courageous 
patience. And nobody who has studied it can admire the 
picture, even when painted by kind hands, of the emigrant 
army and Court of the Princes, to which so many, however, 
were attracted purely by a sense of honour and loyalty to the 
King. The armed emigration, the Court at Coblentz, shows 
the movement on a selfish and frivolous side which repels 
sympathy. 





* Dix Ans dela Vie d’une Femme pendant l’Emigration : Adélaide de Kerjean, 


Marquise de Fala'scau : d’aprés des lettres inédites et des souvenirs de famille. Par 
le Vicomte de Broz. Yortrait en héliogravure. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit, et Cie. 
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~ But there is, as every one knows, quite another side to the 
story. The emigrants were not all selfish and frivolous, and 
they did not all leave their country from a lack of patriotism, 
or turn their arms against her with a light heart. And when 
we know that even those most subject to illusions had bitterly 
to expiate them, we may well pity those who left France 
unwillingly and with their eyes open, driven by absolute dan- 
ger to life into an exile which was nothing but misery. And 
in most cases this undeserved misery was borne with a heroism, 
a cheerfulness, which showed the sufferers to be of the same 
race as those who in the same years walked so calmly up the 
steps of the guillotine. M. de Broc observes that we here see 
French society regenerated by hard labour and suffering; and 
he is no doubt right as to the great majority. Some of the 
emigrants, being heartless and foolish, were heartless and 
foolish still. Many more rose to the height of their martyr- 
dom; and it is as well to realise what that meant, especially, 
‘as M. de Broc adds, in days like these, when the worship of 
money seems to be taking the place of any higher devotion. 
But character must always have its influence. Madame de 
Falaiseau was naturally a noble-hearted woman, and would 
have remained so in any position. It is gold that here passes 
through the fire ; and thus, though the interest of the book 
must be deeply painful, it possesses an ideal beauty which 
saves it from the hopeless sadness of many such histories. 


M. de Kerjean, the father of Madame de Falaiseau, was a 
nephew of the celebrated Dupleix, and shared for some time 
iin his uncle’s Indian glories and vast ambitions, as well as in 
the deep disappointments which clouded the end of his life. 
He married a Portuguese, Mademoiselle de Carvalho, and 
died in India, where he had returned to attempt the recovery 
of some of his uncle’s fortune, leaving two daughters and a 
son. Madame de Kerjean was a stern, imperious persons 
who brought up her children strictly. Her eldest daughter, 
Joséphine, who appears in these Memoirs fall of spirit 
and fearless energy, was married at eighteen to M. du 
Camper, a Breton naval officer, who died, leaving her with 
two boys, in 1777. It was not till 1787 that Adélaide 
married the Marquis de Falaiseau, so that the happiness 
of her married life, which appears to have been very real, was 
oon interrupted by the Revolution. Its first storms, how- 
ever, passed harmlessly over the heads of this family, who 
lived a quiet yet cheerful life, either at their chateaux of La 
Revaudiére and Escrignelles, or in Paris near Madame de 
Kerjean, who set herself violently against all idea of emi- 
gration, and lived safely in Paris, it seems, through all the 
horrors of the succeeding years. At La Revaudiére all went 
happily till 1791, when a rising in the country made it unsafe 
to remain there. M. de Falaiseau first took his wife and child 
‘to Paris, and then, persuaded by his friends, hopeful for the 
future, expecting nothing but a short absence and a happy 
return when the nation should have come to its senses, he 
followed the example of crowds and crossed the frontier to 
Tournay, where his first sight of the small army of the Princes 
seems to have been disenchanting. His wife with her little 
doy, Madame du Camper and her son, and two or three 
faithful servants, followed him two months later. Then 
began a sad winter of disillusion and hope deferred. M. 
de Falaiseau had little in common with the spirit which 
ruled the counsels of the Princes, and he may have regretted 
the step he had taken, when the sequestration of all his pos- 
sessions in France showed too plainly that it could not be 
retraced. He paid one dangerous visit to Paris, which only 
convinced him of the hopeless position of the emigrants. 
But the question of honour, as well as of safety, prevented 
any change of plan, and the next few months were spent by 
him with the army, while his wife—her sister had returned 
to her mother in Paris—moved about in a rather desolate 
fashion from one small Court to another, well received, but 
feeling like an exile, and finding herself out of tune with 
much of the gaiety in which she was expected to take her 
share. Her account of these experiences, however, is delightful 
to read, and full of charming touches. The same may be said 
of the contemporary letters of Madame du Camper, who 
had returned to France, and was frequently in great danger. 
Madame de Falaiseau’s real sufferings began with the year 
1793. Beaten, disappointed, the crowd of emigrants was now 
scattered hopeless in different parts of Europe. Politically, 
they had no more to hope, and wherever they might take 
refuge they were only tolerated by compassion, while the 





fear of the French armies caused them to be driven from one 
place to another. Madame de Falaiseau opens her Journal of 
1793 in a miserable inn at Rotterdam, where she and her 
whole family and servants were crowded into one wretched 
room, and charged for it exorbitantly. This state of things 
was far exceeded in discomfort by the passage to England 
which soon followed, during which a hundred emigrants sleptin 
a tiny space on planks covered with straw. There isa satisfac. 
tion in following these unfortunate people to a country where 
they were kindly and generously received. The account of 
their arrival in London is very amusing, and for a short time 
we leave Madame de Falaiseau safe in Portland Place with 
an aunt who had married an Englishman, Mr. Floyer. She 
was there soon rejoined by Madame du Camper, who had 
gone through extraordinary adventures in escaping from 
Paris. Then why, we ask ourselves, could not this unhappy 
family remain in the hospitable quarters they had reached 
with so much difficulty? France still attracted them irre. 
sistibly; their hopes were eternal; they still, it seems, had 
an idea of recovering their estates for their children, of 
obtaining a certificate of residence and being struck off from 
the fatal list of émigrés, and they were ready to try for these 
objects at the imminent risk of their lives. It is true that 
much could be done by bribery in softening the hearts of the 
Revolutionary tribunals. This feature of the times has not 
received all the study it deserves. " 


After a painful stay of a few months in hiding at Abbeville, 
during which they were in the dangerous company of the wild 
young Prince de Talmont, M. de Falaiseau persuaded his wife 
to leave France once more, while he remained a little longer in 
hopes of the success that never came. Madame de Falaiseau 
escaped across the frontier disguised as a peasant. Her 
account of the adventure is vivid and interesting to the last 
degree; and the experience was repeated a short time after- 
wards, for she very rashly rejoined her husband at Lille in 
the same disguise, having placed her children in safety. 
Finally, she crossed the frontier once more in a peasant’s cart, 
and reached Brussels and her children safely. The next few 
months were spent miserably at Brussels and the Hague, 
while the Terror ran its course in France, and every day 
brought news of the death of friends. Madame du Camper 
escaped narrowly by the devotion of a M. Léger, who per- 
suaded her to call herself his wife; she afterwards, from grati- 
tude, married him in reality, and lived with him happily for 
years. Many such romances could be written of the Terror. 
After some time, M. de Falaiseau rejoined his wife at the 
Hague, and their life there, though one of deep poverty and 
trouble, was brightened by the companionship of friends in 
the same case. There is nothing more interesting, more 
striking and characteristic, in these memoirs than Madame 
de Falaiseau’s account of her daily life under such circum- 
stances. But Holland soon became a more and more danger- 
ous and inhospitable refuge for the poor émigrés. In the 
severest depth of winter they went to Amsterdam, in the 
hope of escaping to England. Here, however, Madame de 
Falaiseau was obliged to remain for many terrible weeks, 
hidden in a miserable room in the house of some hard-hearted 
Dutch people, expecting the birth of her third child. The 
Princesse de Berghes, in the same position, occupied another 
room in the same house. Amsterdam was taken by the 
French; and though the Terror was over, it was dangerous 
for the émigrés to show themselves in the streets; they would 
have been immediately made prisoners. Perhaps this time at 
Amsterdam was the most agonising trial that Madame de 
Falaiseau ever went through; but it is plain, from the simple 
and touching words of the Journal, that her courage never 
gave way; she was ready to laugh at Dutch greedinesses and 
absurdities, and to make light of personal discomforts and 
sufferings of which in earlier days she had certainly never 
dreamed. At last she was able to rejoin her husband at 
Hamburg; and the child born on a mattress in a cellar 
lived to be one of the greatest comforts of her mother’s life. 
The husband and wife returned in time to France, and were 
able to recover some small part of their fortune, and to live 
very quietly in Paris till the times improved and M. de 
Falaiseau was able to find employment. M. de Broc tells a 
touching story of the old gardener at La Revaudiére, who had 
heard of the return of the émigrés, but knew not where to find 
his master. With 800 fr. in his pocket, belonging to the 
Marquis, he travelled to Paris on foot, and stationed himself 
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on the Pont Royal. Waiting there, he asked every passer-by 
the same question: ‘“Avez-vous vu M. de Falaiseau, mon 
maitre?” Every one said “No;” and most people laughed at 
him. The faithful old man remained at his post for two days, 
steadily asking the same question. On the third day his 
reward came; M. de Falaiseau himself appeared on the bridge. 
We can well believe that “ce ne fut pas sans émotion que le 
paysan et Vémigré s’abordérent dans la capitale ou, aprés des 
années si malheureuses et si troublées, ils semblaient s’étre 
donné rendez-vous.” 

In addition to their other troubles, M. and Madame de 
Falaiseau lost their eldest son Alexis at the age of thirteen. 
But in 1802 their youngest daughter Jenny was born, and 
it was only in 1890 that she died, having spent a noble and 
peaceful old age at the beautiful chiteau where these family 
papers are preserved, and where the name of her mother, 
Madame de Falaiseau, is honoured as that of a saint. She 
did not live to be an old woman; few constitutions could have 
borne the strain of all that she went through. She died in 
1812, as fearlessly as she had lived. Her Memoirs show her 
to have been a brave and loving woman, possessing all the 
grace and charm of that old society which died with the 
eighteenth century; and also the high tone, both in morals 
and religion, which it too often wanted. We hardly need, it 
is true, M. de Broc’s assurance that in these ways she was 
not singular among the women of her time; many beautiful 
memoirs exist to teach us that; but she is certainly a noble 
example, and to read her Journals without interest and ad- 
miration is impossible. 





THE NATIONALISATION OF HEALTH.* 

Mr. Havetock E1tis tells us that he uses the above some- 
what singular title simply “as a convenient term to indicate 
a rational and organised system of securing the conditions of 
health as against the private, individual, sporadic lack of 
system which, as we are now fortunately beginning to recog- 
nise, is no longer suited to the needs of our time,” and speaks 
of the nationalisation of health as leading up to its “ inter- 
nationalisation.” He thus really means the nationalisation, 
or internationalisation (dread polysyllable !), of the means of 
maintaining or recovering health, since health itself can never 
be nationalised in the sense that government can be, or land, 
when all the members of the nation share in it. 

It is no doubt characteristic of the present day that the 
question of the health of the nation at large, of its preserva- 
tion and improvement, has come more and more to the front. 
But Mr. Ellis is hardly fair in restricting the “ era of collective 
action, embodying itself in legislation,” to this half-century. 
As far back as the reign of Richard II., we find an Act for 
“the punishment of them which cause corruption near a city 
or great town to corrupt the air” (12 Rich. II., c. 13, 
A.D. 1888), the preamble of which notes that so much filth 
“be cast and put in ditches and other waters, and also within 
many other places...... that the air there is greatly 
corrupt and infect, and many maladies and other diseases do 
daily happen.” Surely this is essentially sanitary legislation. 
A century later, we find an Act under the heading, “ Butchers 
shall kill no beasts within any walled town, or Cambridge” 
(4 Henry VIL, c. 3, A.D. 1487). The preamble of this speaks 
of the “corruptions engendered...... by reason of the 
slaughter.of beasts and scalding of swine,”—the “unclean, 
corrupt, and putrified waters; ” and goes on to the remarkable 
statement that “in few noble cities and towns, or none within 
Christendom ...... the common slaughter-house of beasts 
should be kept...... within the walls of the same, lest it 
might engender sickness, unto the destruction of the people.” 
Under Charles IL., the “ Act for Rebuilding the City of London 
(19 Ch. II., c. 3, A.D. 1667) provides for the “cleansing and 
scouring of vaults, sinks, and common sewers;” and a few 
years later, again, we find “an Act for the better paving and 
cleansing the streets and sewers in and about the City of 
London ” (22 and 23 Ch. II., c. 17, A.D. 1670). We must be 
just to our ancestors; though they undoubtedly had not 
much science (and did not use long words ending in “ ation”), 
the idea of health as a matter of public concernment was not 
foreign to their minds. The difference is, that what were 
sanitary instincts in them, have developed into sanitary 
methods with us. 





* The Nationalisation of Health, By Havelock Ellis, London: T, Fisher 
Unwin, 1892, 








After a somewhat bald introduction, Mr. Ellis goes on to 
speak of the treatment of disease, the present position of the 
hospital, the hospital of the future, the Poor-Law infirmaries, 
the Report of the Hospitals Committee (1892), typhoid fever, 
blindness and short-sight, maternity and its perils, the 
dentist’s place in health nationalisation, the registration of 
disease, the inspection of industries, workers in lead, the 
“Laissez-faire” system, with a chapter of “Conclusion” in 
seventeen pages. It may be seen at once from the above 
summary of its contents that the arrangement of the work is 
neither exhaustive nor strictly logical, and, indeed, the author 
very frankly warns his readers in his preface that he “deals 
but with a few aspects of a very large matter.” The subject 
of drainage, so important from a sanitary point of view, is 
nowhere specially treated of, nor that of ventilation, nor that 
of the pollution of the atmosphere by smoke and other pro- 
ducts of combustion, nor that of the disposal of the dead, nor- 
of slaughter-houses, nor of the purity of articles of food or 
drink, &e. 

Mr. Ellis is a strong advocate of the “ Hospitals Board,” 
recommended by the Hospitals Committee of 1892 to be 
appointed. He, moreover, looks forward to a period when a re- 
formed hospital, thoroughly in touch with the growing sanitary 
organisation of the country, shall be “a national institution of 
health,” to which all may freely resort without the stigma of 
having recourse to charity, so that “in the end every medical 
man in the country would be attached to a hospital, and every 
person would be living within the district of a great institution 
of health.” He seems to be unaware that, although not fol- 
lowing precisely the same lines as above indicated by him, the 
principle of State relief in disease for all classes is already at 
work in a Swiss canton (Bale-Ville). Nor has he done more 
than glance at one side of the ethical problem of disease. Let it 
be granted that in the body politic, as in the natural body, if 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with it, so that the 
health of each individual becomes a matter of social interest, 
all disease a foe to the community at large, and the right of the 
sick to relief prima facie coextensive with the duty of society 
to prevent as far as practicable, and, beyond that, to 
relieve sickness. Still, that duty is incumbent upon every. 
member of the community, and what if the sick have 
neglected it in their own persons,—if their illness be the 
result of their own carelessness or misconduct? Does their 
right to relief stand on the same footing as that of any purely 
innocent sufferer ? of the victims of their own ill-doing? It 
is easy to theorise on general lines, but when we come to facts, 
there is a whole realm of casuistry (in the true sense of the 
word) in the apportionment of responsibility between the 
State and the individual for disease incurred by himself, or 
transferred or transmitted by him to others. 


It is satisfactory to be told by Mr. Ellis that blindness in 
England is “slowly declining,” though Great Britain still 
stands in this respect behind two other European countries, 
and three more come before Ireland. Short-sightedness, 
however, appears to be increasing everywhere, Germany 
having a signal and sinister pre-eminence in this respect. A 
French doctor has noted the remarkable fact that wild beasts. 
caught quite young or born in captivity become short-sighted, 
the conclusion being that the eye adapts itself to its habituab 
sphere of vision, and unless “educated,” to use Mr. Ellis’s 
term, to see objects at a distance, loses the capacity of so 
doing. Even in after-life the eye may be, to some extent, so 
educated, though probably only when the myopia is not con 
siderable. It is thus within the experience of the present 
writer that his sight greatly improved in days gone by, when 
he became a Volunteer, by practice at the butts, so that whilst 
at first he could not see the target to shoot at without 
spectacles at the three-hundred-yards range, after a twelve- 
month or so he only needed to put on spectacles at four 
hundred yards. But beyond that range he was never able to 
dispense with them. Country excursions are, therefore, 
extremely valuable as means of strengthening the sight of 
town-bred children; and the conductors of such excursions 
should take pains to direct the eyes of the children to distant 
objects,—to the farthest hill, church-tower, or other land- 
mark, noting, if possible, any incapacity to discern the selected 
object, and then selecting some nearer one for the weaker- 
sighted. 


One of the most important steps towards the prevention of 
disease lies in its registration. Mr. Ellis points out that one 
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of the best systems at present existing for the notification of 
disease is that which has been established at Ziirich, where 
‘every case of sickness to which a medical man is summoned 
must be reported by him direct to the health-bureau on his 
first visit;” and a medical man’s report is made compulsory in 
any case of infectious disease, mild or virulent. But he 
correctly observes that “a system for the registration of so- 
called ‘infectious’ diseases only is not sufficient,” since “the 
field of infectious disease ...... is but a small portion of 
the great field of preventible disease.” He does not, however, 
dwell on the closely connected subject of the registration of 
deaths, which is still far from being satisfactorily dealt with 
in this country. 


Mr. Ellis in his preface ingenuously says that he “does not 
really see why he should write about the matters which form 
the subject of his book more than any other person.” To most 
readers, however, his work will be suggestive, and his sesquipe- 
dalian words should not deter any from its perusal who feel 
the importance of the aims of which he is so earnest an 
advocate. Full of facts as it is, it would have deserved the 
addition of an index, which should not be overlooked on the 
issue of any further edition. 





MISS JEWETT’S “TALES OF NEW ENGLAND.” * 


Miss Jewert’s tales are rather very lively sketches than 
tales, and, indeed, furnish us with a very good second to Miss 
Wilkins’s admirable tales like ‘A Humble Romance,” “A 
Far-away Melody,” and “A New England Nun.” But they have 
not nearly as much of the narrative-interest in them as Miss 
Wilkins’s, though in other respects they have much the same 
graphic texture and simplicity of outline. Miss Jewett not 
seldom reminds us of Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford. Her picture 
of “The Dulham Ladies,” her second story, is cast in exactly 
the same mould, and might illustrate the unity of the English 
race, for these Dulham ladies, becoming gradually aware that 
their hair was turning grey, and that they needed some 
artificial help to recover the personal consideration of 
their neighbours, and then going to buy fronts which 
end in making even their own servant wonder at their 
innocence and their little knowledge of the world, is as like 
Mrs. Gaskell’s picture of some of the quaint doings at 
Cranford as if Cranford had been situated in New 
England, instead of three thousand miles away. The dialect 
is different, and the old servant evidently feels herself 
more nearly on an equality with her mistresses,—if not, 
indeed, in some respects their superior, — than the old 
servant in Cranford. But in all other respects, and 
especially in portraying the innocent self-satisfaction felt 
by the Misses Dobin over their new device to set-off 
their elderly persons to advantage, the humour of Miss 
Jewett’s sketch is set in precisely the same key as the 
humour of Cranford. Indeed, Miss Jewett seems to us 
to describe generally a kind of society which is somewhat 
more English and less New English, than Miss Wilkins’s. 
She is always reminding us of Miss Mitford or Mrs. Gaskell, 
while in Miss Wilkins’s pages we are more struck with the 
difference than with the likeness between the old and the new 
stock. Perhaps the reason is that Miss Wilkins in her pictures 
of New England concerns herself a great deal more with the 
tenacity of purpose, and the trials to which that tenacious 
fibre of character is exposed, than Miss Jewett. Miss Jewett, on 
the other hand, dwells less on the hardship of the New England 
life, less on its poverty, less on its Puritan fragality, than 
Miss Wilkins. She paints the same kind of life, but she 
studies the general sentiment of the situation more than the 
resolute volition of her heroines and heroes,—which last 
seems to have grown to an almost preternatural rigidity in 
the New England character; and we find, therefore, more in 
common between the New England of Miss Jewett and 
the old England of Miss Mitford or Mrs. Gaskell, than we 
do between Miss Wilkins’s sketches and the truest pictures 
of village life in our own land. Perhaps, too, Miss Jewett 
has moved in a New England scciety which, though hardy 
and frugal, is a little less close to the edge of absolute want 
than Miss Wilkins’s. For the most part, her sketches are 
sketches of a middle-class rather than of those who have to 
work themselves to the bone to earn their living. Miss Jewett’s 





* Tales of New Eng'and, By Sarah Orne Jewett. London: James R. Osgood, 
McIlvaine, and Co. 





society is less close-run by a few shades of comfort than that 
in displaying which Miss Wilkins exhibits so much art and skill, 
Miss Jewett studies New England nature where it ig not 
quite so much on the strain, a little more at its ease, than Miss 
Wilkins; and the consequence is that her sketches have lesg 
of explicit development in them, less of beginning, middle, 
and end, than those of Miss Wilkins, which almost always tell 
you how some set purpose was worked out, or some per- 
verse habit of mind came to its crisis. Miss Jewett’s most 
characteristically New England tale is “A Native of 
Winby,” narrating how a Winby lad who had gone to 
the Far West, made his fortune, become a General in the 
war with the South, and had been elected to the Senate, 
comes back to his native place, revisits the school in which 
he had received his first lessons, and finds the greatest 
difficulty in conveying to the new generation of children 
the inarticulate romance of his present memories and of his 
childish aspirations. That is an admirable sketch of a go-a. 
head man’s reserve and awkwardness in imparting his experi- 
ence to the children who are now learning on the very benches 
on which he conned his early lessons; and it is told with con. 
summate skill. But “The Dulham Ladies” and “A Lost 
Lover,” either of which, with very slight alterations, might be 
sketches of English middle-class life, interest us more than 
those which have all the sternness and curious hardness 
of outline which seem to characterise the simplicity of the 
New England character. ‘An Only Son,” again, is pure New 
England, and much more like one of Miss Wilkins’s stories than 
any other in this volume. There is the same unconquerable re- 
serve init which Miss Wilkins, too, delights to depict, the same 
tenacity of resolve, and the same not ungenial ending. 
It is evident enough that Miss Jewett and Miss Wilkins 
have both the same general social characteristics before them, 
and that both sketch them with great truth; but Miss 
Jewett on the whole commands a landscape of somewhat 
less severe features than Miss Wilkins. Both of them 
delight in sketching the reticence of Puritan self-sacrifice, of 
which the following passage gives a happy specimen. Two 
good women are watching together in the house of a friend 
who is just dead,—one of those people who did not let their left 
hand know what their right hand did. One of the watchers 
tells to the other this story of her departed friend :— 


“¢T can tell you the biggest thing she ever done, and I don’t 
know’s there’s anybody left but me to tell it. I don't want it 
forgot,’ Sarah Binson went on, looking up at the clock to see how 
the night was going. ‘It was that pretty-looking Trevor girl, 
who taught the Corners school, and married so well afterwards, 
out in New York State. You remember her, I dare say ?’—‘ Cer- 
tain,’ said Mrs. Crowe, with an air of interest.—‘She was a 
splendid teacher, folks said, and give the school a great start; 
but she’d overdone herself getting her education, and working to 
pay for it, and she all broke down one spring, and Tempy made 
her come and stop with hera while,—you remember that ? Well, 
she had an uncle, her mother’s brother out in Chicago, who was 
well off and friendly, and used to write to Lizzie Trevor, and I 
dare say make her some presents; but he was a lively, driving 
man, and didn’t take time to stop and think about his folks. He 
hadn’t seen her since she was a little girl. Poor Lizzie was so 
pale and weakly that she just got through the term o’ school. 
She looked as she was just going straight off in adecline. Tempy, 
she cosseted her up a while, and then, next thing folks knew, she 
was tellin’ round how Miss Trevor had gone to see her uncle, and 
meant to visit Niagary Falls on the way, and stop over night. 
Now I happened to know, in ways I won't dwell on to explain, 
that the poor girl was in debt for her schoolin’ when she came 
here, and her last quarter's pay had just squared it off at last, 
and left her without a cent ahead, hardly; but it had fretted her 
thinking of it, so she paid it all; those might have dunned her 
that she owed it to. An’ I taxed Tempy about the girl’s goin’ off 
on such a journey, till she owned up, rather’n have Lizzie blamed, 
that she’d given her sixty dollars, same’s if she was rolling in 
riches, and sent her off to have a good rest and vacation.’—‘ Sixty 
dollars!’ exclaimed Mrs. Crowe. ‘Tempy only had ninety dollars 
a year that came in to her; rest of her livin’ she got by helpin’ 
about, with what she raised off this little piece o’ ground, sand 
one side an’ clay the other. An’ how often I’ve heard her tell, 
years ago, that she’d rather see Niagary than any other sight in 
the world!’ The women looked at each other in silence; the 
magnitude of the generous sacrifice was almost too great for their 
comprehension.” 


Miss Jewett is sometimes a little too discursive. “The 
Courting of Sister Wisby,” though it ends in a very humorous 
sketch of New England manners and whims, is much too long 
in getting to the point. Even a sketch which is not exactly 
a story, should have a perspective of its own. There Miss 
Wilkins never fails; Miss Jewett sometimes does. 
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DR. GRAETZ’S “HISTORY OF THE JEWS.”* 
Tur early history of the Jewish race is better known to the 
English reader than any other,—that of his own country not 
excepted; but his knowledge usually ends with the fall of 
Jerusalem. Perhaps a certain survival of medieval prejudice 
has contributed to the neglect of the subsequent history of 
the excommunicated race. Jewish pride must also bear part 
of the blame; for the Jew, with his “ home in the West, but his 
heart in the East,” has seldom cared to tell the story of his 

ple to strangers. The English translation, however, of the 

well-known history of Graetz places a recent standard work by 
a Jewish scholar within the reach of all. The author is not an 
impartial historian ; he writes as the advocate of his people 
and his creed; but his learned volumes are a storehouse of 
facts, and as such deserve a cordial welcome. They ought 
to correct some current misconceptions of Jewish history, 
especially the very common misconception that after the 
rise of Christianity, Judaism became a fossilised system, 
passing through no important changes during the Christian 
centuries. This is so far from being the case, that it may be 
asserted without fear of contradiction that the history of 
Judaism is a specially striking illustration of the truth, to 
which all history bears witness, that legal and religious 
traditions, however sedulously guarded, will not avert the 
changes to which every civilisation is exposed; for scholastic 
subtlety and the ingenuity of the mystic always find means 
to make the old traditions speak a new language when a 
race has outgrown them. Judaism, so far from remaining 
stationary, has passed through the same phases of religious 
thought as the Christian Church. Simple traditionalism was 
succeeded by scholasticism and mysticism ; in the eighteenth 
century Judaism became rationalistic; and now, like the 
Church, it is endeavouring to come to terms with modern 
historical science. Even in their outward history the Jews 
have experienced vicissitudes; the Jewish character did not 
always bear those special features which the great masters of 
fiction have made familiar in Shylock and Isaac of York. 
During the sixth and seventh centuries they were still for- 
midable warriors; with the help of the Persian King, Chosru 
Il, they wrested Palestine from the Byzantine Emperor, 
destroyed the churches and monasteries, and came very near 
establishing a free Jewish Commonwealth in the Holy Land. 
Dr. Graetz tells at length the romantic history of the Jews in 
the Arabian peninsula, where they became so powerful that 
they formed offensive and defensive alliances, and through 
the conversion of a King of Yemen, established for a time a 
Jewish Empire. In the West, too, as guardians of the passes 
of the Pyrenees, they gained the reputation of brave and 
trustworthy soldiers. Persecuted by the Merovingian Kings, 
they enjoyed the favour of Charlemagne, who employed them 
in diplomatic missions, and established Jewish schools of 
learning. 

It was not until the epoch of the Crusades that there arose 
those fierce and persistent persecutions of the Jews which 
are the disgrace of medieval Christendom. The Christian 
enthusiasm which drew the nations of Europe into closer 
fellowship, completed the isolation of the Jew, who was now 
hated not only as an alien, but as an infidel, and in a special 
sense the enemy of Christ. Most of the violent persecutions 
of the Jews were the work of Crusading soldiers or mobs; the 
Kings frequently interposing for their protection, and even 
Churchmen protesting against their wholesale slaaghter. St. 
Bernard gave as a reason for sparing their lives, that the hope 
of the Church was bound-up with the continuance upon earth 
of the Jewish race. But while the Church forbade their 
murder, it taught that it was the duty of Christian rulers to 
make their lot wretched, and to exclude them from the 
common rights of men; the Popes fulminated against the 
Monarchs who showed them favour. Dr. Graetz writes with 
not unnatural indignation of the cruelties and insults to 
which they were subjected :— 

“If Jewish history were to follow the records of chronicles, 
memorial-books, and martyrologies, its pages would he filled with 
scenes of bloodshed, with a horrible exhibition of corpses, and 
would stand forth to make accusation against a doctrine which 
taught princes and nations to become common executioners and 

angmen. For, from the thirteenth till the seventeenth century, 


the persecution and massacres of the Jews increased with frightful 
rapidity and intensity and only alternated with inhuman decrees, 





* History of the Jews. From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Pro- 
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issued both by the Church and the State, the aim and purport of 
which were to humiliate the Jews, to mark them with conspicuous 
brands, and to drive them to suicide. The prophet’s description 
of the martyrdom of the Servant of God, of the Messianic people, 
was fulfilled or repeated itself with terrible literalness. He was 
oppressed and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth; 
he was brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before 
her shearers is dumb,so he opened not his mouth. For the 
transgressions of the nations was he stricken.” 

Dr. Graetz hardly makes sufficient allowance for the natural 
suspicions excited among ignorant populations by an alien 
race with mysterious rites and separate hopes ; and he misses 
the real characteristics of Jewish endurance when he applies 
to it the prophet’s description of the meek, unresisting suf- 
ferer. There was something grandly tragic in the attitude of 
the medixval Jew; but as Shakespeare perceived, he faced 
his persecutors with scorn and hatred. Dr. Graetz is right, 
however, when he says that it was not stoical pride, so much 
as hope in the great future of his race, which inspired the 
Jew with that unrivalled constancy which is one of the real 
miracles of history. 


The account given in these volumes of Jewish literature 
affords an interesting glimpse of the spirit of medieval 
Judaism. It was not in the East, where the Jews were 
numerous, but in the West, where they were comparatively 
few, that Hebrew literature flourished,—and especially in 
Spain and in Provence, where there was greater intellectual 
freedom than in other parts of Europe. The most gifted of 
the neo-Hebraic poets was Jehuda Halevi, a native of Old 
Castile. In his youth, Halevi led a gay life, and wrote many 
sparkling lyrics in praise of wine and pleasure, thus putting 
the solemn Hebrew idiom to a use that seemed profanation 
to his serious countrymen; but in later years his Muse was 
consecrated to the service of religion, and of the hopes of his 
nation. His heart turned to Jerusalem, and in his “ Songs of 
Zion” he wrote in the spirit of an exiled Psalmist. In one of 
those songs he thus pours forth his love for Jerusalem :— 

“O City of the World, beauteous in prond splendour, 
From the far West, behold me solicitcus on thy behalf! 
Oh that I had eagle’s wings, that I might fly to thee, 
Till I wet thy dust with my flowing tears! 

My heart is in the East, 

Whilst I tarry in the West. 

How may I be joyous, 

Or where find my pleasure ? 

How fulfil my vow, 

O Zion! when I am in the house of Edom, 

And bend beneath Arabia’s yoke ? 

Truly, Spain’s welfare concerns me not ; 

Let me but behold thy precious dust, 

And gaze upon the spot where once the Temple stood.” 

The highest representative of Jewish philosophy, Mai- 
monides, although a native of Cordova, spent the greater 
part of his life in North Africa. He is often called the 
Jewish Aristotle; but the Jewish Aquinas, would be a more 
fitting name, for he was at once mystic and logician. Judaism 
became in his hands a body of reasoned truth, and of specu- 
lative thought. His system exercised a great influence on 
his contemporaries, causing debates and schisms; like the 
later Schoolmen, he prepared the way for modern philosophy. 
Some of his theories about prophecy anticipate Spinoza. 


In the concluding volume, Dr. Graetz describes with great 
fallness what he terms the rejuvenescence of the Jews in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The rational and 
humane temper of the eighteenth century broke down many 
of the prejudices which had shut out the Jews from 
Christian society. Moses Mendelsohn, the Jewish Socrates, 
became a leader of the most intellectual circle of Berlin; 
Lessing held up his friend and the whole Jewish race, 
to the admiration of the Germans, in Nathan the Wise. 
It was not, however, the State of Frederick the Great, 
who remained bitterly hostile to the Jews, but the National 
Assembly of France that first granted to them the full rights 
of citizens. Napoleon, with his quick recognition of enduring 
world-historical forces, favoured them; his curious revival of 
the Sanhedrim might have exercised an important influence 
on Judaism had the Emperor’s reign lasted. The hopes of 
the German Jews were deferred by the revival of Christian 
and national feeling in connection with the Napoleonic wars. 
Men of very different ways of thinking, Goethe, Schleier- 
macher, and Fichte, were at one in the opinion that Germany 
could not grant full citizenship to the Jews without endan- 
gering her own civilisation. It was, perhaps, fortunate 
for Judaism as a religion, that the Jews were not emancipated 
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in the eighteenth century; for the Judaism of Mendelsohn, 
and especially of his followers, was little more than a code 
and a philosophy; it could hardly bave survived as a religion. 
The new Judaism of Bernays and Graetz is both historical 
and religious in spirit. While abandoning much that 
was accepted by the older traditional Judaism, it clings to 
what it believes to be the kernel of the Faith, which it finds 
not only in the Bible, but likewise in the Talmud. According 
to the view of its most eminent representatives, Judaism is 
not merely a preparation for rational theism, but a positive 
religion, which shall abide for ever among men. It is not 
easy to reconcile this view with the contented acquiescence 
in the national and non-missionary character of Judaism, 
for all caste religions seem destined to pass away; but it has 
more points of contact with positive Christianity than the 
philosophical Judaism of the eighteenth century. 

In parting with Dr. Graetz’s volumes, we would say that 
while the author is an unexceptionable authority on the his- 
tory of his own people, he sometimes exhibits the “ scornful 
negligence of the Hebrew” when he alludes to the history of 
the nations. The famous Alexandrian heretic, Arius, was 
never a Bishop, but Dr. Graetz calls him “Bishop Arius.” 
Lord Palmerston was not Prime Minister of England, but 
Foreign Secretary, in the forties. The translation is only to 
be recommended to those who cannot read German, for the 
original work is fuller, and contains notes and references 
which enhance its value. It is not easy to criticise the transla- 
tion, as Dr. Graetz made himself responsible for it, and 
authorised condensations and alterations; but in some cases 
certainly the English translators have misunderstood the 
author’s German. Dr. Graetz, for example, describes Fichte 
as “ der einseitige Vollender Kants,” which the English trans- 
lator renders “ the biassed editor of Kant”! 





ANCIENT AND MODERN MEDICINE* 
THE earliest beginnings of medicine are doubtless those 
rudimentary instincts which we can observe any day among 
animals. The dog, for instance, selects one or two grasses 
which he eats whenever he has time and opportunity, and the 
earnest manner and determination with which he performs 
the somewhat tedious process is a convincing proof of its value. 
He is also passionately fond of horse-hoof parings, and they 
are said to be a prevention of distemper. A striking instance 
of adaptation of instinct to circumstances will suffice to 
show that one of the properties of the simple he eats is 
well known to the dog. We recollect dosing a terrier 
and a dachshund with an ill-flavoured drug. The terrier 
rushed off, and tore up grass by mouthfuls with a result that 
may be imagined; the dachshund, with his slower instincts 
and ill-adapted mouth, gave up the attempt in despair, and 
with offended dignity retired to the decent obscurity of a 
wood. Here we may remark that, had he over-eaten himself, 
he would not have availed himself of such a retreat. Animals 
seem, indeed, to lack the power of restraint, eating again and 
again what invariably makes them ill; nor do they exercise 
any judgment in eating poisonous shrubs or trees. Donkeys 
may be an exception. It would be interesting to know if the 
habit of dosing themselves is more developed in the older 
domesticated breeds of dogs. Who can doubt that every 
bird and beast and fish knows of something that is both at- 
tractive and medicinally valuable to it? Even surgery is 
not unknown to birds, they being alone provided with an 
apparatus adapted for bandaging, if we except the ele- 
phant. Wounded snipe have been found with splints 
of feathers and bandages of grasses round their broken 
legs. There is thus no reason why man should at the 
beginning lack those rudiments of the healing art that his 
fellow-creatures practise. We know now that prehistoric 
man performed surgical operations that we, with our modern 
instruments and immeasurably more complete knowledge, 
regard as serious and difficult. Neolithic man practised tre- 
panning with success, and did many things as marvellous; 
greatly assisted, no doubt, by the primitive health of his 
patients. The Greeks and Egyptians, wrapped in their own 
conceit, proclaimed themselves benefactors of the human 
race; much philosophy and much medicine we owe to them, 
doubtless, but also an incredible amount of specious and 
dangerous method, which has survived almost to our 
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day. Savage races, meanwhile, for ages have practised the 
simple surgery of common-sense and the natural remedies 
of daily life, in addition to inoculation, trepanning, bleedin 
and operations in child-bed. We may, perhaps, look upon 
the bone-setter of the day as a type of the Neolithic surgeon, 
for his skill, provided his patients possess rude health ang 
the fracture or the sprain be not outside his knowledge 
of anatomy, is, perhaps, more quickly effective than that of 
the most learned of surgeons. 

Having started his history with animal medicine, My. 
Berdoe treats in their order, Egyptian, Jewish, Assyrian, ang 
Hindoo medicine, and that of other Eastern Empires. None 
of these take up much space. Then comes Greek and Roman 
medicine. As far as surgery is concerned, we may consider 
Roman, certainly later Roman, medicine as the beginning of 
the modern science. Such remains as the once fashionable 
Pompeii has furnished, seem to show that many niceties of 
the surgeon’s art were simply rediscovered within the last few 
centuries. In fact, the history of the healing art presents 
remarkable series of retrogressions ; successive schools, Greek, 
Roman, and Medieval, rose, flourished, advancing some par- 
ticular operation or treatment, and then decayed, and their 
title to fame was forgotten. Until an exact knowledge of 
physiology and pathology was obtained, we cannot wonder at 
this; indeed, it may be questioned if medicine, popularly 
regarded as a healing art, advanced at all from the first cen. 
turies of our epoch, lacking as it did those vital truths of the 
human economy, until these sciences had made some progress, 

Much has come down to us concerning the Greek and 
Roman schools of medicine. They were more or less at the 
mercy of philosophers; we use the word in its most compre. 
hensive sense, for though no man would deny the value of 
thoughtful discussion to a science which rested on no 
sounder sources of knowledge than theory and hypothesis, the 
absolute insecurity of life under such a system is evident, 
Now and then a bright spot appeared,—some physician who 
gained fame for undoubted skill and successful diagnoses. 
But one shudders to think of the dangers a patient underwent 
when suffering from a disease that puzzled the doctors, In 
those days, too, wrangles took place at the sick man’s bedside 
between consulting physicians, so that the helpless patient 
suffered the additional torture of hearing the proposed 
remedies. In earlier Roman times, the gladiators no doubt 
provided capital “ preparations,” and the surgeons must have: 
regarded them with eager eyes. 

Oculists were in bad repute in Martial’s time. “The blear- 
eyed Hylas,” he says in a satire, “would have paid you six- 
pence, O Quintus; one eye is gone, he will still pay you 
threepence; make haste and take it, brief is your chance, 
when he is blind he will pay you nothing.” Pliny tells us- 
what income the more fashionable physicians made. Some 
had an income of 250,000 sesterces, about £2,000. Quintus 
Stertinius condescended to take 500,000 sesterces from the 
Emperor. He could have made 100,000 more by private 
practice; and he and his brother left a fortune of nearly a 
quarter-of-a-million of our money. Galen’s fee for curing 
the wife of the Consul Boethius was about £400; and Manlius 
Cornutus, according to Pliny, paid £2,000 for the cure of a 
skin-disease. A modern writer, however, does not think the 
average physician made more than enough to keep himself. 
The status of the medical profession was fairly well defined 
in Rome. There were district medical officers, who were 
allowed to practise, but had to attend the poor gratuitously. 
Imperial physicians, archiatri palatini, were the prototypes of 
the “ physician-extraordinary.” 

Galen, in Hadrian’s time, laid the foundation of a new 
school, and it would be no exaggeration to say that his work 
and his writings, combining as they did all that was good in 
other schools and rejecting the bad, practically created medi- 
cine as distinct from quackery. For fifteen centuries physi- 
cians followed in his footsteps ; “and this influence,” says Mr. 
Berdoe, “ under the name of Galenism, was paramount in the 
eighteenth century, notwithstanding the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood and other great advances in science. 
Galen’s intellectual activity, his elevated philosophy, and the 
literary charm of his writings, would alone suffice to float his 
name down the stream of time; but the man had a wider and. 
a deeper insight into the human economy than many who 
came after him. He recognised final causes, a purpose 1 
everything; he understood the functions of the muscles and 
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nerves, and their relation to the brain ; his correction of old 

errors reveal the accuracy of his anatomy and his penetrating 

insight; and his analysis of the pulse is the earliest and the 
atest, the first and the last. 

Mr. Berdoe continues the course of European medicine as 
far as the fifteenth century, then branches off into Central 
America, to discuss the knowledge of the Peruvians and 
Mexicans, returning to the sixteenth century and Paracelsus. 
The sixteenth century was remarkable, among other revolu- 
tions in the medical world, for the revival of vivisection in 
Italy. The fact, once disputed, is now established by the 
criminal archives of Florence. Cosmo de’ Medici showed him- 
self most thoughtful on behalf of the Pisan anatomists. A 
eertain Maddalena, imprisoned fer killing her son, “is to be 
gent here, if she be likely to recover, as it pleases his Excel- 
ency that she should be reserved for anatomy (l’anatomia). 
\ this nothing is to be said, but she is to be kept in hopes. 
If she is not likely to recover, the executioner is to be sent 
for to decapitate her.” The notice concludes with “Went 
to Pisa, to be made an anatomy.” No more cases occur 
after 1570. 

Among the curiosities of the healing art are the still 
existing survivals of prehistoric surgery in savage races. The 
American Indian performs on himself, and allows others to 
perform on him, the most serious operations with the 
stoicism peculiar tc his race. And among some aborigines, 
operations such as trepanning, and the Cesarean operation, 
are performed with skill and care. What we know of Oriental 
medicine is mostly of the philosophic and proverbial kind, 
such as “the desire to sleep is the health of youth, but the 
sickness of age,” and other apophthegms, sometimes terse, 
sometimes wordy. The Eastern knowledge of drugs, and 
especially poisons, however, was “extensive and peculiar.” 
“The materia medica of the Bible,” says Mr. Berdoe, “is 
meagre.” Figs are mentioned, and a fig-poultice is a well- 
known remedy. But the Bible contains some beautiful 
descriptions of the bodily economy, of health, and decay,— 
witness, too, the wonderful passage delineating old age in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, which a modern writer has explained 
for us. 

Mr. Berdoe has collected an astonishing amount of informa- 
tion, technical and otherwise, concerning physicians of all 
ages. The volume is meant to be a popular history of the 
subject; but all, from the expert to the general reader, will 
find a vast amount of interesting matter and innumerable 
references to methods and instruments in use at various times. 





ADOLPH SAPHIR.* 

THE career of a religious convert possesses as a rule points 
of interest lacking in ordinary biographies. It is a marvellous 
change in a man’s environment, as well as in his inner life, 
when he passes from one religious communion into another. 
We all feel this to be the case when a person born and bred 
in one of the Christian sects turns from it and joins a rival; 
but how much greater and more startling must the change be 
when an entirely Jewish household is converted, like St. 
Paul, from the straitest sect of the Pharisees to a belief in 
Christianity. 

The Rev. Gavin Carlyle, in this conscientious but not 
wholly satisfactory Memoir, relates the story of Adolph 
Saphir, the Hungarian Jewish convert, well known for many 
years in London as a popular and attractive Christian 
minister. The character the work reveals is that of a sincere, 
gifted, and highly sensitive man; precisely the type of man 
who must have felt the change from his ancestral faith to the 
Christian worship most acutely. It is here that the Memoir 
asa work of art breaks down; we could have dispensed with 
the reports of Saphir’s West-End sermons, and other matters 
bearing on the merely conventional side of his adopted 
Christianity, to gain further and deeper glimpses into the 
man’s real inner life. That Adolph Saphir was sincere in his 
Christian professions, no one can well doubt, or that in the 
main he joyfully accepted his changed lot and surroundings ; 
but to all of us there come longings “for the days that are 
no more,” and the bright young Jewish lad of twelve, who, 
with his father, embraced Christianity, was not always, we 
feel sure, understood by the vigorous Scottish Presbyterians 
among whom he had elected to live and die. 





*A Memoir of Adolph Saphir, D.D. By the Rey. Gavin Carlyle, M.A, 
London: John F, Shaw and Co. 1893, 





The story of the Saphir conversion—or rather, series of 
simultaneous conversions—is a truly remarkable one. The 
Rev. Gavin Carlyle traces the ingathering of the Saphir 
family—father, son, wife, and three daughters—to the Free 
Kirk Mission to the Hungarian Jews under Dr. Duncan, in 
1843. The Saphir family was by no means a commonplace 
Jewish family. Israel Saphir, the father, was the brother of 
Moritz Saphir, the German poet, a bosom-friend of the Chief 
Rabbi of Pesth, and said to be himself the most learned Jew 
in Hungary. It was from his zeal for learning, in the first 
instance, that Israel Saphir and his family came under the 
influence of Dr. Duncan and the Scottish missionaries, who 
were actively at work in Pesth under the direct protection of 
the wife of the Archduke Joseph, the Palatine. These 
Scottish missionaries, and particularly Dr. Duncan, who was 
afterwards Professor of Hebrew in Edinburgh, seem to 
have made a great impression on all classes of Hungarian 
society—on Roman Catholics, Protestants, and Jews--not 
only by their zeal and devotion, but by their learning 
and attainments. After his baptism, Adolph Saphir was 
in due course sent to Edinburgh, to be prepared for the 
Christian ministry, as his father wished; and he and two 
other neophytes—one of whom, Alfred Edersheim, the 
well-known author of The Life and Times of the Messiah, 
subsequently joined the English Church—were smuggled 
out of the Austrian Empire to evade the conscription. 
The Rev. Gavin Carlyle waxes eloquent in his denunciation 
of the subsequent destruction of the Scottish Mission; 
doubtless Roman Catholic intolerance was at the bottom of 
this, but one should remember that such laws as those of the 
conscription cannot be lightly broken in Continental States. 
After his college career at Edinburgh, Adolph Saphir was 
ordained as a missionary to his Jewish brethren on the Con- 
tinent. Before starting for Hamburg, he married a young 
Dublin lady, Miss Sara Owen, who to the last was his most 
affectionate and devoted wife and helpmate, and whose death 
he survived only three days. Adolph Saphir’s tracts and 
pamphlets to the Jews were too literary and imaginative for 
the taste of the Jewish Mission Committee, and he forthwith 
resigned and returned to Scotland, where at Glasgow he con- 
ducted services in German for some time; then he proceeded 
to the South Shields Presbyterian Church, which had been 
erected by Mr. J. C. Stevenson, M.P. Saphir had now joined 
what is called the Presbyterian Church of England, in which 
communion he continued to work (afterwards at Greenwich; 
the West End, and Bournemouth) until his death in 1891. 


One cannot but again express regret that more is not revealed 
of the man’s inner thoughts and feelings. Adolph Saphir was 
precisely the type of man whose career needs the subjective 
rather than the objective treatment; for, apart from the fact 
that he was born a Jew, and with his family became Christian, 
there is little to interest us in the mere reports of the sermons 
which he preached in various Presbyterian churches in Eng- 
land. Ina word, we crave to know more of the man and less 
of the Jewish convert to Presbyterianism. For, it is plain, 
that while most in. sympathy with evangelical Christianity, 
Saphir was able to appreciate men who were quite removed 
from his own school. He greatly admired Cardinal Newman 
and Edward Irving (who had been cast out of Presby- 
terianism), and thought that Dr. Pusey and his school had 
got hold of the right end of the stick, in speaking of the 
Church as a Spiritual Kingdom. Probably from the terrible 
inroad made into orthodox Judaism by Deism, Adolph Saphir 
had a perfect horror of what is called “the Broad Church,” 
and intensely disliked all attempts to explain away, or 
“rationalise,” the miraculous element in the Scriptures :— 

“TI suffered for years from the teaching of Schleiermacher’s 
disciples (when I was ubout seventeen). These men were just 
like the Broad Church people. They are strong in negatives,—no 
vicarious Atonement, no real Inspiration of Scripture, no Con- 
version by the Holy Ghost, no assurance of Salvation ; everything 
is simply modifying, analysing, diluting, and undermining the 
doctrine and experience of the Christian Church...... Tam 
reading just now Jowett’s new book on Paul. I like the style, 
but not the matter. He has no idea of the Divinity of the Old 
Testament and its dispensations, and sees therefore many Jewish 
views in Paul.” 

The following criticism and rebuke, coming from a Hun- 
garian Jew, may well startle Mr. Gore and Canon Scott 
Holland :— 

“As for Lux Mundi,I have only read an analysis of it in a 
German theological paper. It seems to me a thoroughly unsound 
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book ; not holding the utter and radical difference between Truth 
and Oracles of God committed and entrusted to Israel, Revela- 
tion embodied in Scripture, on the one hand, and the thoughts, 
inspiration, and intuition of men. The Rev. H.S. Holland does 
not seem to know what Faith is, and views it (according to this 
analysis) chiefly as the subjective longing upwards, not as the 
fiducia, calling Jesus My Christ and Saviour, and given by the 
LU eae This combination of High Churchism and Broad 
Churchism is like the rheumatic gout.” 

Saphir, like his great countryman Heine, had the gift of 
irony ; and at times he found it impossible not to make a wry 
face at some of the well-intentioned adulation of those who, 
as in all such cases, are too anxious to parade publicly a dis- 
tinguished convert. It is also clear that he did not consider 
the practice of popular preaching to be a healthy one for body 
orsoul; and that he had not much regard for that type of 
perfervid worshipper who suddenly grows cool when his 
favourite preacher is not “ up-to-the-mark ” :— 

“There is an element in human eloquence,” he says, “ which is 
not according to the Gospel of Christ...... The first great 
object of the Church is worship.” 

And on another occasion, plainly writhing under the un- 
ceasing exactions of his flock, he bitterly remarks :— 

“Tam sorry to think that in London, and in our peculiar cir- 
cumstances, advertising on a large scale, and persistently, is our 
main chance. It is peculiarly distasteful to me. So like Pears’ 
Soap,” &e. 

He was always in low spirits after preaching, and ever 
haunted by the apprehension that he was not able to hold the 
congregation together. Not that Saphir had not many kind 
and thoughtful friends, such as Lady Grant, among his flock, 
who appreciated the sensitive but valiant little Hebrew, 
striving, against his nature, to be a popular preacher. His 
biographer tells us that Saphir lost ground by not being able 
to go round and shake hands with those who lingered in the 
church, for that purpose, after the service. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——— 

The City and the Land. By Colonel Sir Charles Wilson and 
others. (A. P. Watt.)—Last year the Committee of the Palestine 
Fund arranged for the delivery of certain lectures which were to 
set forth the principal points of the work that had been done by 
aid of the Fund, and that still remained to do. The lectures were 
seven in number, and were given by acknowledged experts. Sir 
Charles Wilson treated of “‘ Ancient Jerusalem,” Major Conder of 
*The Future of Palestine,’ Canon Tristram of “The Natural 
History of Palestine,” Dr. Wright of “The Hittites,” Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie of “ The Story of a Tell” (the “ Tell” is the accu- 
mulation of soil, &c., amounting in this case to as much as five 
feet per century, as against one foot in London), and Canon Dalton 
of “The Modern Traveller in Palestine ;” while Mr. Besant, who 
as secretary has done so much for the cause, lectured on ‘ The 
General Work of the Society,” and gave a most interesting expo- 
sition of what had been done. One remark that he made we 
cannot resist the impulse to repeat,—the disgraceful neglect with 
which Major Conder has been treated. To look over the lists of 
New-Year and Birthday honours, and to compare the absolute 
triviality of the services of many of those rewarded, with the value 
of what Major Conder has done absolutely without recognition, 
produces a curious feeling. Lord Salisbury is, of course, in such 
matters an absolute Philistine, but of Mr. Gladstone something 
better might have been expected. 


Werona: a Romance of Australian Domestic Life. By Grace 
Langford. (Remington and Co.)—A book from the Colonies is 
always welcome; for the links of kindly sentiment are more 
permanently fastened by the gossamer fibres of sympathetic 
imagination than by the welding of a score of ironclads, or even 
by the unanimous votes of a dozen Parliaments. Australia, as 
is fitting for a country (let us rather say a continent) with such 
mighty potentialities, is not without literary desires. Poets and 
novelists have come to us from the other side of the world; of 
whom Gordon, that powerful but unhappy genius, is to this day 
the most remarkable. The novel before us depicts with light and 
skilful touch the picturesque commonplaceness of Australian 
society; the strange effect ensuing from the juxtaposition of 
characters which in a long-civilised country like England are 
carefully arranged in separate strata, but which on the other side 
of the world are jostled up and down in topsy-turvy fashion; as 
if an earthquake should thrust up the granite to take its station 
side by side with the chalk, and raise a precipice of mountain 
limestone out of the Loudon clay. Each phenomenon in itself is 
familiar ; it is the absence of lines of demarcation which produces 


the feeling of surprise. Moreover, where unlike elements meet 
in fusion, the resuli is a certain effervescence and contention; 
and if this be light and amicable, behold a comedy; but if stom 
and obdurate, why then tragedy. Werona gives us samples of 
both comedy and tragedy. The beautiful, proud heroine, Pauline 
creates and exhibits the tragedy ; the sweet and loveable heroine, 
Joyce, is the centre around whom a graceful comedy is disposed, 
Pauline is the highest effort of the authoress; she it is who wills 
and resolves, and carries on the action; and if her resolveg 
are not always wise, there is at bottom a feminine s0fte 
ness in her which prevents our being alienated from her, Ag 
to Joyce, we do not feel that we know her so intimately; byt 
we are much pleased with the brevity of the greetings which pasg 
between her and her lover when, after a separation of many yearg 
and almost entire abandonuent of hope, they suddenly ang 
unexpectedly come face to face. “* Well, Joyce ?’—* Well, Hal 2’? 
Nothing could better show that they had been thinking of ong 
another all the time. The humour of the story, which is very 
considerable, is found in the delineation of a certain prosperous 
tradesman, Benjamin Gann, and his impecunious relations, or 
rather the impecunious relations of his wife. Here, for instarce, 
is a scene in which his mother-in-law figures; she is an invalid, 
and is lunching with Mr. Gann and some friends of his from 
England :— 

“Mrs. Parkyns, on the sofa, found herself much refreshed by 

some deliciously dressed fowl and a glass of light wine. Her 
tongue was unloosed, and she also began to talk. Now the trouble 
with Mrs. Parkyns was, that either she would not talk at all, or 
that when she did tall, there was no stopping her. Hearing that 
the conversation had turned on Yorkshire, she began: ‘ Do you 
know Yorkshire? It is the county where my family comes from 
—you may have heard of them. I come of two families, the 
Cloppertys and the Trotters. You do not know of them. Dear 
me, I wonder at that; my mother was a Clopperty, and my father 
was a Trotter. He was at one time Mayor, but I can’t remember 
what of. My uncle Clopperty also married a Trotter. Debbs, do 
you remember, was it John Clopperty that married Anne Trotter, 
or was it Anne Trotter that married John Clopperty? Dear me, 
what am I saying—of course!’ Propped up on the cushions of 
the sofa, Mrs. Parkyns could not see the glances of agony that 
passed from one sister to the other. They knew well when she 
was on the subject of the Cloppertys and the Trotters that there 
was no stopping her.” 
Let us conclude our notice with a little advice. Mrs. Langford 
should remember that the crises of a novel, where the movement 
is most rapid and the turns most sudden, are just the points that 
put the most dangerous strain on the writer's skill. A little 
consideration would, we think, have averted some improbable or 
unpleasing effects, especially in the final dénouement as regards 
Pauline, which we cannot look upon a3 true art. Still, Werona is 
a very readable novel, with plenty of amusement and interest. 


The Teacher’s Synoptical Syllabus. By the Rev. Charles Neil. 
(Nisbet.)—In this volume we have a great amount of information 
on Biblical history and antiquities put together in a convenient 
shape. We should be inclined to put a higher value on this 
than the Synptical Syllabus itself. Here there is much that must 
be considered to be, to say the least, in suspense,—e.g., the state- 
ment that the latter part of Daniel belongs to the year B.C. 534. 
Still, a teacher with a proper gift of discretion will make his own 
use of the material supplied. The New Testament portion is not 
open to the same objection. The “Harmony” will be found 
convenient. 

As a Man is Able. By Dorothy Leighton. 3 vols. (W. Heine 
mann.)—The author describes her tale as a “Study in Human 
Relationship.” Vere Vandeleur falls in love with Iris Hope, his 
tutor’s daughter. Failing to obtain a post in the diplomatic 
service, he goes out to’a plantation in India, and Iris goes with 
him, not being married to him. They try to get married in Parts, 
but there are difficulties. Considerations of health prevent 
them from staying in Caleutta. After some years, Vere falls in 
love with a certain Beatrice, and marries her. On the wedding- 
day he confesses to her his past. But she knows Iris, whose 
nursing has indeed saved her life; she poisons herself to escape 
from the difficulty. This is Miss Leighton’s “Study.” We 
suppose that her whole mind is filled with the “ sexual question.’ 
Dwelt upon exclusively, it has a way of blocking up all other 
views of life. Our advice is that till she can clear her mind of 
this prepossession, she should lock up pens, ink, and paper. As @ 
Man is Able is a dismal mistake. 


The Return of the O'Mahoney. By Harold Frederic. (W. 
Heinemann.)—At last we get au Irish story which it is possible to 
enjoy in something of the same fashion as that in which we enjoyed 
the Irish stories of our youth. “The O’Mahoney” is, we are 
compelled to confess, an impostor, a “ claimant of the most 
audacious kind; ” but there is something so quaint, so humorous, 
| and, if the contradiction can possibly be allowel, evez so honest 
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that we cannot help a a2 a9 he — 
i very newest , and his feelings, sayings, 

aoe ao peonght a ay with Irish sentiment—as, 
ce with the hereditary bard of the O’ Mahoney family— 
= pre entertaining. Trish life in a remote village of the 
Swann coast is pictured with much skill, while the conduct of 
the tale—reconciling as it does the reader & the hero, for all his 
want of scruple—is admirably managed. A y Romantic Fantasy 
Mr. Frederic calls his tale, by way of disarming, we may suppose, 
all criticism on its probability. No reader however, we imagine, 
will be inclined to question too nicely the incidents of a story 
which it is so pleasant to follow. 

Medum. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. (D. Nutt.)—Mr. Petrie’s 
explorations of Medum, though not producing any results of 

at material—perhaps we should say commercial—value, have 
contributed largely to Egyptology. The arnals of Medum go 
back as far as the Fourth Dynasty. Unfortunately, the spoiler, 
often a very early spoiler, has been before us; but things that 
were of no value in his eyes remain. To discuss the meaning of 
these would take us beyond our province. One may be men- 
—the discovery of the remains of an earlier race which the 
Egyptians, as we know them from the earliest times, superseded. 
The volume is amply illustrated by representations of many of 
the objects and paintings found. A chapter on “Egyptian 
Colour,” by Dr. W. T. Russell, must not be omitted, nor Mr. F. 
Ll. Griffith’s contribution on “ The Inscriptions.” Itis deplorable 
to read of the havoc that is still being wrought both by the 
Egyptian officials and by tourists on what remains of Ancient 


about him, 


tioned, 


Egypt. 

pene of Delights: Interwoven Verse and Prose from the Works 
of Nicholas Breton. By Alexander B. Grosart. (Elliot Stock.)— 
We value, Mr. Grozart thinks, what Sir Philip Sidney and Sir 
Walter Raleigh wrote, chiefly for the men’s sake; what Breton 
wrote, chiefly for the writings, for of the man we know next to 
nothing. He was a native of London, a student at Oxford, and 
he died in 1626. This collection will certainly repay study. 
Breton’s verse is in advance of its time in respect of its 
metrical merits,—it must be remembered that he was more than 
twenty years older than Shakespeare. Here is a specimen of 
- Life and Conduct,” which Mr. Grosart not unfairly describes as 
“ George Herbert’s ‘Tempie’ long anticipated :”— 


‘Pe not a churl, nor yet exceed in cheer; 

Hold fast thine own, pay truly what thou owest; 
Fell not too cheap and do nvt buy too dear: 

Tell but to few what secret e’er thou knowest, 

And take good heed to whom, and what thou showest: 
Love Goi, thyself, thy wife, thy children, frieud, 
Neizbtour and servant—and so make an end, 

Beli: ve no news till they be nine days old, J 

Nor then too much, a'though the print approve [them] ; 
Mistake not dross for perfect Indian gold ; 

Nor make friends gods; but, as you find them, love, 

And, as you know them, keep them or remove : 

Beware of beauty aud affect no slut ; 
And ’ware the worm before ye crack tke nut.” 


Women Adventurers. Edited by Ménie Muriel Dowie. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—Miss Dowie has reprinted the original narratives 
of four “women adventurers.” The four are Madame Velasquez 
{otherwise Henry T. Buford), who served in the Confederate 
Army; Hannah Snell (otherwise James Gray), who served as a 
soldier and sailor for five years, 1745-50; Mary Anne Talbot 
(otherwise John Taylor), who was present as a sailor at the 
“Glorious First of June;” and Mrs. Christian Davies, who fol- 
lowed her husband to the wars between William III. and France, 
under the name of Christopher Welsh. The editor thinks the 
first authentic, but is disposed to be doubtful about the others. 
Authentic or not, they were not worth republishing. Monsters, 
whether real or fictitious, should not be shown ; and these women 
were monsters. Nor does the editor’s introduction add sensibly 
to the value of the volume. It belongs, we should say, to the 
“ Adventure Series,” but is scarcely worthy of it. 


The Jews of Angevin England. Edited by Joseph Jacobs. 
{D. Nutt.)—Mr. Jacobs has collected with great industry a num- 
ber of notices of the life of the Jews and of their relations with 
various classes of English society during a part of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. These relations, tolerably friendly 
during the earlier portion of this period, became hostile later on. 
This point, the change of feeling, or, as it might be put, the 
growth of Anti-Semitism, is well illustrated by the extracts that 
the editor has made from a variety of authorities. Another 
point on which we get some very curious details is the connection 
between the King and Jewish sojourners in England. The Jews 
were usurers and charged very high interest, as well they might, 
considering the security they had to take from borrowers, and 
the chance of being robbed by others, if the debtor kept his faith. 
The King played a part which may be compared to what a certain 
kind of sea-gull is used to do. This animal cannot catch any fish 
for himself, but he helps himself to what other gulls catch. The 





King could not use usury, but the Jews could. He allowed 
them to do it, but when a usurer died, his goods were escheated 
to the King. Commonly the heir could redeem them by a 
heavy fine. Sometimes, however, the property was too valuable 
or the King too necdy for such an arrangement to be permitted. 
Aaron, of Lincoln, was the Rothschild of his time. When he died 
his actual possessions in coin, plate, jewels, &c., which had come 
in due course into the King’s hands, were lost at sea, but the 
debts due to him were so large that special clerks were kept at 
the Exchequer for some years to look after them. The total of 
the Jewish wealth about the end of the twelfth century is esti- 
mated at £600,000, that of the rest of the Kingdom at £720,000. 
The volume contains many curious facts concerning the inner life 
of the Jewish community. Not the least interesting thing is the 
oration put by Richard of Devizes into the mouth of a French 
Jew, who is supposed to be advising a Christian lad about to visit 
England. The chronicler had evidently read his Juvenal. “ Ready, 
like all Frenchmen, to do what you will” is clearly the “ Graeculus 
esuriens;” and “ All men flow into it [London] from all the 
nations under the sky. Every nation brings its own vice,” is 
as clearly the satirist’s Rome. Here is a specimen of Master 
Richard’s smart sayings :—“ Bath, placed, or misplaced, at the 
bottom of a valley amid thick air and sulphurous vapours, is 
clearly at the very gates of Hell. Nor in the northern cities wilt 
thou choose a dwelling for thyself; Worcester, Chester, Hereford, 
lavish of life on account of the Welsh; York aboundeth with 
Scotchmen, foul and fickle apologies for men. Ely village is 
always putrid from the swamps round about...... At Bristol 
there is not one that is not or will not be a soap-boiler, and every 
Frenchman hates a soap-boiler like a scavenger.” 


Beneath Helvellyn’s Shade. By Samuel Barber. (Elliot Stock.) 
—The special placo, among those that Helvellyn shades, of 
which Mr. Barber writes is the Valley of Wythburn, part of 
Crosthwaite parish, and N.E. of Keswick. The author writes 
pleasantly enough about the aspects of nature, about man, and 
about manners. He has a chapter on the birds of the district, he 
tells us about its sheep and its dogs. The volume is not the less 
interesting because part of the region treated of will shortly be 
seen no more; Thirlmere, when raised to the level which the 
needs of Manchester, present and future, are supposed to demand, 
will cover no inconsiderable part of the Wythburn Valley. Among 
the quaint stories told of the dale-folk is one of a certain Fanny 
Graham. At ninety-three she walked from Lazonby to Plumpton, 
a distance of five miles. A clergyman met her, and said: “I wonder, 
Fanny, you don’t walk with a stick.” —* Stuff o’ ye!” said Fanny, 
“it’s nought but pride o’ ye. I reckon nought of fwok walking wid 
a stick till they’re up in years a bit.” 

The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll. 
Fourth Series, Vol. VII. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This volume 
fully maintains the interest of the series. We may make special 
mention of Professor A. B. Bruce’s six papers on “ Paul's Concep- 
tion of Christianity,” and Professor Stanton’s four on “Some 
Points in the Synoptic Problem.” Professor Sanday contributes 
a generous appreciation of Professor W. M. Ramsay’s “Church in 
the Roman Empire,” perhaps the most remarkable contribution 
to apologetics of modern times. (The Pope, it has been stated, has 
sent the author a gold medal.) Professor Ramsay himself writes 
a notice of Dr. Hort, and an article on the words, “ About the 
Sixth Hour.” Professor G. A. Smith’s two articles, on “ Galilee ” 
and “The Lake of Galilee,” with their graphic description, must 
not be forgotten. 


James Brown, D.D.: Sermons. (MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow.) 
—Dr. Brown was a Minister of the United Presbyterian body. 
We have here a memoir written by his son, and revealing a highly 
interesting personality, an extract—we wish that it had been 
possible to give more—from a diary kept in the Holy Land, and 
sixteen sermons, well worth preserving. An “Election Sermon ” 
is specially noticeable. 


Faith and Criticism. Essays by Congregationalists. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—We cannot discuss the questions which 
furnish subjects to tue essayists. ‘‘ The Criticism of the Old and 
New Testaments,” “The Atonement,” “The Theory and Practice 
of Prayer,” are among the themes discussed—discussed, we may 
say, without binding ourselves to all the statements made—with 
intelligence and candour. The two first essays, discussing 
“Criticism,” may be mentioned as specially good examples. It is 
satisfactory to see that the future ministers of the Congre- 
gationalist body receive instruction infused by so liberal a 
spirit. But why an essay on “ Church and State”? Is this to 
be put under the head of “ Faith ” or of “Criticism”? The essay 
itself seems to have no special merit entitling it to be intruded 
into a place which does not belong toit. Mr. Raleigh, the author, 
is less audacious in his proposals for dealing with Church pro- 
yerty, than thoroughgoing advocates of the type of Mr. Gee, 
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though he goes far enough. “Individuals are to be left to the 
honour and loyalty of their own people,” while the endowments 
are to be put into a common fund. A rural clergyman—i.e., who 
now receives say £400 per annum for tithes—is to lose this, and 
to depend on the contributions of a few farmers and labourers. 
This, of course, would be a scandalous piece of injustice, but it 
might have the result so dear to the heart of Mr. Raleigh and his 
friends, and for which they are ready to go to any lengths. 
“ Social jealousies would be mitigated.” Reduce a man to poverty, 
and you do something to bring down his social level. 

Stung to the Quick. By Mrs. G. Linneus Banks. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—In this story Mrs. Linneus Banks provides a 
certain surprise for her readers. She has long ago taken her 
place among writers of novels as an expert in the depicting 
of English North-country character and the telling of English 
North-country stories diversified with incident. But in her new 
book she demonstrates that she can draw a character endowed 
with a positively melodramatic intensity of vindictiveness. Rhoda 
Wearbank, the girl who is “stung to the quick” by the revelation 
that she is a waif, the illegitimate daughter of a woman that 
nobody owns or knows, and proceeds to revenge herself on the 
little society in which she figures, and even to play the viper in 
the bosom that has cherished her, is certainly a most unpleasant 
person. Her treacherous malignity occasionally becomes ridi- 
culous, as when she dresses herself up in man’s clothes as an 
expedient to help in alienating one of the two girls she specially 
detests. But her hatred is well sustained from the beginning of 
the book to the end, and the devices which she adopts to induce 
Frank Raeburn to disbelieve in his wife are very clever. Eva 
and Lily, the two girls on whom Rhoda wreaks her unreasonable 
wrath, are both well drawn, and Mrs. Hesketh is an almost 
Marryatish vixen. Nor, although Mrs. Banks has in her new 
novel gone in more decidedly for sensational incidents than she 
has ever done before, does she show any falling-off in her original 
and proper work of depicting Yorkshire life and character. 

Sia Years of Adventure in Congo-land. By E. J. Glave. (Samp- 
son Low and Co.)—Although the Congo has, in a literary sense, 
been very well done, if not positively overdone, of late years, yet 
this handsome and not too large volume—portions of which have 
already appeared in magazines—by one of Mr. Stanley’s pioneer 
officers, and certificated by the traveller himself as “a man who 
relishes a task for its bigness, and takes to it with a fierce joy,” 
will be found both readable and valuable. Mr. Glave tells 
the story of his appointment to the management of a station on 
the Congo (he was sent to Mr. Stanley in 1883 by the Chief of the 
Bureau of the International Association of Brussels), and of his 
labours and adventures. He does this in such a fashion as to render 
his book attractive and even appetising to boys as well as to 
adults. As an instance of his style and high spirits as well, may 
be given his fight—by way of lesson—with certain formidable 
cannibals that he came across. Mr. Glave’s volume is profusely 
illustrated, among the portraits given being one of the celebrated 
Tippu Tib, which will make many observers doubt whether, after 
all, man (in Africa) is anything better than the greater ape. 


The Shadow of Desire. By Irene Osgood. (The Cleveland 
Publishing Company, New York.)—The title of this book is un- 
pleasantly suggestive, and the volume itself, although the author 
shows clearly enough that she is honestly seeking, by means of 
careful reading and thinking, to solve some of the problems of the 
time, contains some scenes and passages of which the least that 
can be said is that they also are unpleasantly suggestive. The 
volume is too decidedly dominated by a certain Will Dunston, 
with a “ voluptuous heavy red mouth.” One married woman is 
infatuated by him. Another not only allows him to kiss her, but 
in the madness of the moment “ gives back kisses hot and fast.” 
He kills this second woman’s husband (her second husband by the 
way), and when he comes for her, she repulses him in a ferocious 
speech in which she says, “If I have ever yielded to you one 
moment, it was because you have made the sensual part of my 
nature your study, and brought all your evil power to bear on 
it.” Perhaps it is unnecessary to say that the woman who speaks 
with such peculiar frankness secures a third husband after going 
mad over the death of the second. It is to be regretted that the 
author of this book had not carefully thought out the problems in 
which she is evidently profoundly interested, before rushing into 
print. 

Joel Marsh; or, an American ; and other Stories. By Avery Mac- 
alpine. (Ward, Lock, and Bowden.)—The story which gives a 
title to the volume is decidedly good. Joel is an admirable 
character. Among the other stories, the tragical power of “ A Pas- 
sion of Capri” may be specially noted. 

Prueand I. By George William Curtis. (Osgood, McIlvaine, 
and Co.)—* Prue and I” are an old-fashioned couple who look on 
life with a certain genial philosophy. We are reminded again 
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and again as we read, of Charles Lamb. There igs somethi 


the same humour and the same sentiment, The illustrations x 
excellent, 1“ 
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Adams (H. C.), Who was Philip ? cr 879 .......ccccscsecorcesees Griffi 

Allen (G.), The Scallywag, 8 vols. or 870... sae Chatto & Wat) 36 
Armstrong (J.), St. Mervyns, Cr 8V0 .......essecsssessssessessessesesseesees, ( TS) 31/6 
Atkinson (W. B.), Songs in the Night, cr 8vo (Jarrold 2/0 
Birch (H. E.), Bible Noel, cr 8vo (BT 33 2/0 
Broadhurst (B. E.), Club Foot: its Treatment, &c., 8vo ........ .+(Ohurehill) 16 
Brodie (0. G.), Dissections Illustrated, Part II., roy 8vo . J 3/6 
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Carey (R. N.), Esther Cameron's Story, cr 8vo 
Carr (E.), Heart of Montrose, cr 8v0_ ........0++ 
Dale (D.), Village Blacksmith, cr 8vo 





Davis (J.'R. A.), Elementary Text-Book of Biology, Part 1, Seo 
Davis (J. R. A.), Elementary Text-Book of Biology, Part IL, 8vo...(Griffin 10/6 















Donkin (H. B.), Diseases of Childhood, 80...........c.seseeseeseesseseeeeeses (Griffin) 16/0 
Doyle (A. C.), Great Shadow, &¢., Cr 8V0 ....sseessessereee ++-(Arrowsmith) + 

Edkins (J.), Early Spread of Religious Ideas, cr 8vo tarseecesseareeseoees(BATAS,) 36 
Edye (L.), Historical Records of Royal Marines, Vol. I., 8vo... -. (Harrison) an 
Ellis (A. B.), History of tho Gold Coast, 870. ses.es.ssssesseen (Chapman & Hall) low 
Galbraith (L ), Pretty Miss Allington, cr 8vo ...... (Page) 4 
Gordon (W. J.), Horse World of London, cr 8v0_ .......sssssesecseseees see Ea TS ) 4 
Green (E. E.), Tom Heron of Sax, 16mo 7.8.) ie 





Handbook of the Cape and South Africa, cr 8vo........ 
Hardy (W. J.), Handwriting of the Kings and Queens, imp 8 
Harper (F.), Echoes from the Undying Word, cr 8vo ......... 
Hautf (W.), Das Wirthaus im Spessart, 12mo ..... peabbances 

Haycraft (M.8,), Lindenholm, cr 8vo Se 
Hewitt (F. W.), Anesthetics, cr 8vo...... 






















Horne (A.), Way and tbe Will, cr 8vo...... (RTS) 1/6. 
Howell (W. J.), Icelandic Pictures, imp 8VO0.........cseceeceese cosseecersenses (R.T.S.) 8/0 
Humorous Picture-Book, roy 8vo (Grevel) 3/0 
King (E.), Joseph Zalmorah, cr 8vo ........... ay & Bird) 5/0 
Manwell (M. B.), Bents of Battersby, cr 8vo .(R.T.S,) 2/6 
Milne (J.), Miner’s Handbook, 16mo ......... (Lockwood) 7/6 
I Tova sce sy scecisvanescicvesiet\cvedcsessiodevsoccccsessevusetcncnl (Greve! 7/6 
Munro (G. E. C.), Commercial Law, 12mo nea (Macmillan 3/6: 
Passing of a Mood, &c. (** Pseudonym Library ’’), }2mo..............6... (Unwin) 1/6 
Paull (G.), Dorothy Darling, 4t0.......0..cssesseseesesseseeeeetees (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Pinson (H.), Frauds and Falsities of the Revised Version, 8vo ...(Thurgate) 6/0 
Salisbury (W. A.), Portugal and its People, cr 8V0 ..........c0seeceecsseee (Nelson) 3/6 
Smythe (E. E.), Puzzles: a Christmas Story, cr 8V0..........cecceceeseeees 8.7.8.) 20 
Soans (R. G.), Home, Sweet Home, 16m0..............secececcsssesesnseeceeees (B.T.S.) 3/6 
Standage (H. C.), Cements, &c., 12mo.......... -.(Lockwood) 2/6 
Steel (F. A.), From the Five Rivers, cr 8vo .(Heinemann) 6/0 
Stevenson (R. L.), Catrina, cr 8V0 .........008 Cassell & Co.) 6/0 
Stirling (A, H.), Torch-Bearers, of History, cr 8VO .......csscscssseeceeees (Nelson) 

Taylor (J. C.), Health-Resorts of the Canary Isles, cr 8vo +(Charchill) 3/6 
Terence Adelpbe, Notes, &c., by 8S. G. Ashmore, 12mo............... (Macmillan) 3/6 
Treasury of Nursery Tales, 4to ........... Assi phsisveatvsiossesss (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Wallace (L.), The Prince of India, 2 vols., 120 seo.sss ceecessccoeesenses (Osgood) 21/0 
Walton (Mrs.), Nemo, Cr 8Y0.........sceccessecsoserssesensceseeses <ooe( ROT, /0 









Warden (F ), Witch of the Hills, 12mo .......... 
Wilkins (W. J.), The Brahman’s Plot, cr 8vo 
Women of the Valois Co rt, cr 8vo 
Workers Without Wage, Vol. II., cr 8vol.. 
Yeo (G. F.), Manual of Physiolozy, cr 8vo 
Zangwill (1.), Premier and Painter, cr 8vo.. 


LIBERTY «CO. 


PRINTED 








JAPANESE TWILL SILK 
(Washable), 
A Novelty for the Season. 


A bright pure Silk, printed in England 

FABRICS exclusively fe Liberty and Co., in Floral- 

FOR conventional designs in selected non-fugitive 
SEASIDE DRESSES, |colourings. Very effective for Seaside Dresses. 
FETE GOWNS, anp and Blouses. te 


DAINTY BLOUSES, Price, 3s, 11d, per yard, 27 inches wide, , 
New Patterns post-free, New Patterns post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


O S L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY 


strongly recommend their BEST KAISOW, No. 6, at 1s. 10d.; one of the most 
fragrant and refreshing of teas, Every taste and requirement can be satisfied 
direct from their warehouse at the lowest possible cost. Six pounds and up- 
wards carriage paid. Discount on chests or equivalent quantities, 


BEER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


This form of defective vision iz, no doubt, alarmingly 
increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are con- 
stantly mistaken for short sight, merely because clearer 
vision is obtained by bringing an object closer to the eye. 
If such cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted 
spectacles, the mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious 
and permanent injury is done to the sight. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician (Anthor of ‘ Our Eyes,” now in its 


Fourteenth Edition), may be consulted, free of charge, ip 
all cases of dcfective vision, at 63 Strand, W.0. 














SHORT 


SIGHT. 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
Por my ; Peete ee byes 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 
MATLOCKE, 
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AR AERTEX 
CET DERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


i ilation to the body, combined with freedom 
Eavaluable for offering ree wan ade in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mi 


oa ” ures of these. —The Lancet. 
AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF 


RUE CLOTHING.” 
pe Fe et of full range of ed ol or vonm, and 
Children, with names of 200 Country oe : se 


d 15 LTRY. B 
OP EET PROS. 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 6 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 £391,800,000. 


“yINOLIA” PERFUMES. 


DELICATE, CONCENTRATED, PURE. 











IN FIFTEEN KINDS. 


ls. 9d., 3s., 5s., and 9s. each. 





The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 


HOT 
MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF 


BATH. 


of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 


The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 


—_—— 





Letters to the Manager will receive every attention, 








GENTLEMAN of Good Position, compelled to leave 

England in the winter, WISHES to MEET with TEMPORARY Employ- 
ment in some suitable climate, as India or Australia. He would undertake private 
business or the charge of gentlemen travelling for health or pleasure. Terms 
moderate, good references.—Apply to ‘*J.,”" care of Messrs, Cox and Co., Charing 
Cross, London. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SIXTY-THIRD SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT opens 
OSTOBER 2nd. The TWENTIETH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS begins OCTOBER 3rd. 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in 
Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemica], Biological, Engineering, 
and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and 
Printing Rooms will be open daily for practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Registrar :— 

1, For Regular Day Students. 
2. For Qocasional and Evening Students. 
3. Classes in Agriculture. 
4, For Medical Students, 
A Hall of Residence for College Students has been established. 


PTON PARK, SLOUGH.—ALL ARMY EXAMINA- 

TIONS, and UNIVERSITY.—Mr, A. F. DAVIDSON, M.A., Oxon (first- 

class honours), successor to the late Major Fawkes, PREPARES PUPILS for 

Sandhurst, Woolwich, Militia Literary, and Militia Competitive Examinations. 
Numerons recent successes.—For particulars, address, Upton Park, Slough, 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, SANNE.—Miss WILLS is in England, 
Address, care of W. NEEDHAM, Esq., Bowdon, Cheshire. 


T.ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
For P 1y to the BEORRTARY, LL.A, Scheme, the Universit 
B ye be apply e » U.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. _ Inclusive Fees. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J.D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COM- 

POSITION and ELOCUTION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY has time for one 

or two more School-Classes, Lecture-Courses, and Private Lessons.—143 King 
Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


OVER COLLEGE.—BOARDING-HOUSES in 
PRIORY CLOSE.—SPECIAL ARMY TRAINING. Fees (inclusive), £80 

| ed annum.—Apply, Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. (late of Upping- 
am) SEPARATE JUNIOR SCHOOL in large grounds, £75 per annum.— 
Apply, A. H. ATKINSON, M.A. 


























NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


‘The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on OOTO- 
BER 2nd. Introductory Lecture at 4p.m. by Mr. Bitton PoLtaRD, B.S., F.R.0.S. 
The EXAMINATIONS for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will COMMENCE 
on SEPTEMBER 26th. 
Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded annually. 
In University College Hospital about 3,000 in-patients and 35,000 out-patients 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six appointments, eighteen being resident, as 
House-Surgeon, House-Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &c., are filled up by com- 
petition during the year; and these as well as all clerkships and dresserships, are 
open to students of the Hospital without extra fee. 
Prospectuses, with full information as to classes, prizes, &., may be obtained 
from the College, Gower Street, W.C. 
V. A. H. HORSLEY, M.B., B.S., F.R.S., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 








THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Heap-Master: The Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON, M.A. 
Entries can now be made for the AUTUMN TERM, commencing 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th. 


The NEW SCIENCE BUILDINGS will be completed and considerable 
additional general accommodation will thus become available, 





St: JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD 
Head-Master—Rev. A. F. RUTTY, M.A. 
This School is open to the Sons of Clergymen and Laymen. 
FORTS (Sons of Clergymen) are elected twice a year, in June and 
ember, 
SUPPLEMENTARY FOUNDATIONERS (Sons of Clergymen) and NON- 
FOUNDATIONERS (Sons of Clergymen or Laymen) can beadmitted at any Term. 
Fees :—Supplementary Foundationers, 30 guineas per annum. 
Non-Foundationers (Sons of Clergymen), 50 guineas per annum. 
do. (Sons of Laymen), 60 guineas per annum, 
Applications for either of the Foundations should be made to the Secretary, 
Rey. SUTTON PATTERSON, M.A.,1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, 8.W. 
a for Non-Foundationers should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, at 
e School. 








ATH COLLEGE.—Head-Master, T. W. DUNN, Esq., 
¥.A., late Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and for ten years a 
Master in Clifton College. Boarding fees, £60; Tuition fees, £24, In 1892, 
eight University Scholarships were gained, as also three Indian Civil Service 
Appointments, three admissions to Woolwich, and one to Sandhurst. NEXT 
TERM commences SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply to HON. SEC., Bath College, Bath, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. — Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.O.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
Subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Labora- 
tory work; Drawing; Class Singing and Harmony; Needlework ; and Physical 
Exercises. The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. 
School Hours: 9.15 to 1; optional and extra Subjects in the afternoon. Scale of 
fees: Four to Six Guineas a Term, according to age.—For Boarding-Zouse 
arrangements, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Prospectuses, &c., can be 
obtained from the SECRETARY.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 
19th. Entrance Examination at the School House on Monday, September 18th, 
at10a.m. A private omnibus, for conveyance of Moseley pupils, runs daily. 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


EYMOUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE (formerly Miss 

Parker’s School), on Rodwell Hill, almost surrounded by sea. Prin- 

cipals, Mrs. LEISHMAN and Miss YOUNG. Reference permitte:i to the Dean 

of Worcester, Sir Charles Aitchison, K.C.S.I., and others, and to parents of 

pupils. Prospectus, with particulars of Staff, on application. AUTUMN TERM 
begins SEPTEMBER 2lst. 


EXLEY, KENT—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winckester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2lst. Entrance Exhibi- 
tions will be offered.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD, Head-Master. 


IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 

of Schools can confidently recommend, for its exceptional tone and excel- 

lent methods of instruction in English, French, and German, Music, Drawing, 
and Needlework, and its reasonable terms (fur the advantazes offered), a healthily 
situated LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of England, attended by daughters of 
the neighbouring county families, at which there are at present VACANCIES 
for a few BOARDERS.—Address, for particulars, “‘ P.,’”’ 15 Arlington Road, N.W. 


OLLEGE HALL, LONDON.—The Hall REOPENS 

for Medical Students on SEPTEMBER 30th, for other Students on OCTO- 

BER 2nd. A PFKIFFER SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of £20, will be 

awarded at the end of the Session 1892-93 to an Undergraduate who has passed 

an Intermediate Examination and is proceeding to graduation, or who is working 

for a qualification to poe one of the liberal professions, The holder to be 

resident in College Hall.—Applications, with full particulars of past study, to be 

sent to the HON. SECRETARY, College Hall, Byng Place, London, W.C., on or 
before September 20th, 


| siactaati COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, September 19th. 


Applications for prospectuses or other information to be addressed to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


RIVATE TUITION for a limited number of Gentlemen’s 
SONS, from 8 to 15 years of age.—A Married Clergyman, residing in a 
pleasant part of Sussex, near the sea, has THREE VAOANOIES. Individual 
teaching ; special preparation; careful training and supervision ; great personal 
attention; every home comfort. Sea-bathing, games, drill, and gymnastics. 
Fees, £51 a year.—Rev. “A. B.,” Sussex Daily News, 130 North Street, Brighton. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — Head-Master: Rev. R. 
ARNOLD EDGELL, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Westminster School. 
Preparation for the Universities, Professions, and Services. Classical and 
Modern Sides. Junior School for Boys between 8 and 13.—NEXT TERM com- 
mences SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23rd. For further particulars. apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


IXHOLME, DORKING. MISS BRAHAWM’S 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS will re-open on FRIDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 22nd. 


EIGHTON HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, The 
PARKS, MINEHEAD, WEST SOMERSET.—Thorough education ; home 
comforte; masters. Pupils prepared for Trinity College Music, and Oxford, 
Qambridge Local Exams, Lovely situation ; safe sea-bathing ; tennis; children 
abroad and delicate girls receive La og: 's special supervision.—Terms from 
moderate, Highest references. AUTUMN TERM SEPTEMBER 19th, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
OIRENOESTER. 
Established by Royal Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Oourses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 


LIFTON HIGH-SCHOOL 


President—LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vice-President—The Ven. the ARCHDEACON of MANCHESTER. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, September 22nd. 

Application for Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the School; or 
to the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, 
Bristol. 

Boarding House: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2rd. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 10,070; cut-paticnts, 
112,962; accidents, 12,425, 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1892—1,358. 

Appointments :—Forty qualified resident sppointments are made annually. 
Dressers, clinical, post-mortem clerks, and ma‘ernity assistants are appointed 
every three months. All appointments are free. Holders of resident appoint- 
ments are also provided free board. 

ScHOLARSHIPS AND PrizEs.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £75 
and £50, and ‘'wo Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and £20, will be offered for 
competition at the end of September to new Students.—Numerous Scholarships 
and Prizes are given annually. 

PRICE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Interest on £5,000 will be offered shortly. 

Frrs,—120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments, A reduction 
of 15 guineas is allowed to the son; of members of the profession, 

Luncheons or dinners, at moderate charges, can be obtained in the Students’ 
Club. The Students’ Clubs Union, embraciag all the Scient fic, Social, and 
Athletic Ciubs, are available to all Students. The Clubs Union Ground at Lower 
Edmonton has lately heen opened. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 

For further inforu-ation apply, personaly or by ietter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER SESSION begins on OCTOBER 2nd, with an INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS at 4 p.m., by Mr. J. E. LANE, F.R.C.S. The ANNUAL DINNER 
will be held on WEDNESDAY, October 4th, at the Métropéle. Mr. H. W. PAGE, 
F.R.C.S, in the Chair. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
One of £105 ao be awarded by Examination on September 25th and 
*Five of £52 10s. 26th. 

[*I'wo of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge. ] 

Numerous CLASS PkIZES and SCHOLARSHIPS are given by competition at 
the end of each year; and there are, moreover, annually Sixteen Resident 
Ncdical and Surgical Appointments in the Hospital, open to =tudents without 
expense or charge. There is daily Clinical teaching by the Physicians and 
Surgeons. Freguent classes are also held by the Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric 
Tutors. The School provides complete preparation for the higher Examinations 
and Degrees of tho Universities. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Terms may bo had on application to the Warden, E. W. ROUGHTON, M.D., and 
B.S.Lend., F.R.0.8. 

H.R.H. the Prince of WALES last December laid the Foundation Stone of the 
CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING, 
The New Building will contain 

1, A NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPAR!t MENT. 

2. LYING-IN WARD3 for the reception of Lying-in Women as In-patients. 

3. A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE for Medical Officers and Students. Tho 
latter will then be cl. se to their work and mcre directly under the influence of 
the Medical School. 

4, ADDITIONAL SPECIAL WARDS, 

5 A NURSES’ HOME, 

This will add 10 beds to the Hospital, making 331 in all, at an estimated cost 
of £100,009, 

The prospectus may be had on application to Mr. F. H. MADDEN, the 
Echool Secretary. G. P. FIELD, Dean. 


A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dein. 
S*: GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2nd, with 
an Introductery Address by Mr. Timothy Hulmes, at 4 p.m. A Prospectus of 


the School, and further information, may be obtained by personal application 
between Land 3 p.m.; or by letter addressed to the DEAN, at the Hospital. 


ANGOR WOMEN’S HOSTEL COMPANY, Limited. 





for GIRLS. 


























The new Hostel in Upper Bangor, for Women Students of the University 
College of North Wa'e:, will be OPEN in SEPTEMBER, under the management 
of Miss MARY MAUDK#, who has also been appointed by the College Lad;- 
Superintendent of all the Women Students. 


For information, app'y to Miss MARY MAUDE, 
University College, Bangor. 
The COLLE?# HNTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION COM- 
MENCES on SEFTE MBER ifth. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, and 
ROYAL FREE IiUSPITAL.—A Scholarship, value £30, and Two Mackay 
Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered annually. Dutierin Jubilee Scholarship, vale 
£25, for four years, offered in Septemter.—Apply to SECRETARY, 30 Hancol 
Street, Brunswick square, W.C. 








EDICAL COLLEGE for WOMEN, 30 CHAMBERS 

STREET, EDINBURGH.—The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE 

on MONDAY, October 2nd, 1893. Clinical instruction in Royal Infirmary. -- 

Full infcrmation from the Secretary, Miss D. M. SCOTT, who will be at the 
Coll:,e daily from 1) a.m. to 1 p.m. after September 15th, 





LENALMOND.—Warden: Rev. J. H. SKRINE, late 
Fellow of Merton Colleze, Oxford.—NEX C TERM begins FRIDAY, Septem- 

ber 22nd. Fcr admission, apply to the Warden. The College is on the Almon4. 
at foot of the Grampians, ten miles frem Perth, four from Methven (statior) 
Fees, 100 guineas, 90 guineas for boys undertwelve. The Serior School is divide: 
into Classical side, Modern Side, and Army Classes. The Jnvior School admits 





COLLEGE, 
(With Queen’s Faculty of Pekka MINGHAM, 


M ASON 
FACULTIES of ARTS and SCIENCE, 
Principal—Professor A. 8. HEATH, M.A., D.Sc, 


SESSION 1893-94, 

The SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 2nd. 

R. C. JEBB, Esq., Litt.D., M.P., Regius Professor of Greek in the 
of Cambridge, will DISTRIBUTE the PRIZES and DELIVER an IN AUGU 
ADDRESS at a PUBLIC MEETING in the College on Monday, October ge 

Complete Courses of Instruction are provided for the various Examinati ' 
Arts and Science, and the Preliminary Scientific (M.B.) Examination of th 
versity of London; for Students of Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engine 
and for those who desire to obtain an acquaintance with some branch of applied 
Science. Students may, however, attend any class or combination of dame 

There is alsoa FACULTY of MEDICINE. A Syllabus containing full particu. 
lars is published by Messrs, Cornish, New Street, Birmingham. Price 64, - b 
post, 7id, Klien: 

A SYLLABUS of the Faculties of Arts and Science, containing full j 
tion as to the various Lecture and Laboratory Courses, [estas Pere aa ne 
Fees, Entrance and other Scholarships, Prizes, &c., is published by Me ba 
Cornish, New Street, Birmingham. Price 6d.; by post, 8d, bs 

Further information may be obtained on application to 


GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary and Registrar, 


Universit 


ons in 
e Uni. 
ering ; 











ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIE ) 
43 BELSIZE PAKK GARDENS, LONDON,N.W. Established 1871, : 
Classes for General Education, under the teaching and supervision of the 
Principa's. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Pupils prepared for 
—* Examinations, &v, Entire charge taken of pupils from India acd the 
olonies, 
Professors and Lecturers in attendance : —Divinity, the Rev. James Cornford 
-A., Lecturer at the London Cullege of Divinity; English Language and 
Literature, J. N. Hetherington, Esq., F.R.G.s.; Ancient and Modern History, 
H. BE. Maleen, Fsq., M.D., M.R.U.P.; Scienco, H. Campbell, Esq., M.D. 
M.R.C.P.; French, A. Huguenet, Esq., M.O.P., Otficier d’ Académie, Université de 
France, Frenc) Master at the Royal Naval Uo leze, Greenwic), and occasional 
Fxaminer to H.M.’s Civil Service Commission; German, Dr. CU. A. Reinecke 
University of Géttingen and City of London College; Landscape, Perspective, 
and Model Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and Water-Golours, 
Alfred Hardy, Esq., Miss Rope; Pianoforte, Walter Macfarren, Esq., R.A.M. 
Walter Fitton, Esq., R,A.M.; Solo Singing, Choral Singing, R. H. Cummings, 
Esq., R.A.M.; Harp, F. Lockwood, Esq.; Violin, Ellis Roberts, Esq. ; Dancing 
and Calisthenics, Mrs. Burch. 
CLASSES REOPEN on SEPTEMBER 25th, 1893. 
For terms, references, &c., apply to the PRINCIPALS. 


HE MISSES GARRETT offer a pleasant HOME in 
their charmingly appointed house for TWO or THREE DAUGHTERS of 
gentlemen. A good opportunity for girls and students to carry on their studies 
under careful and intelligent supervision.—For particulars, address 14 Stanley 
Gardens, Willesden Green, N.W. 








DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be ob- 

tained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. BEEVOR, 
M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 





ARIS.—Pension de Famille du BEL RESPIRO, 11 bis 

Rue Lord Byron, Champs-Elysées, 4 deux pas de l’Are de Triomphe de 
V’Etoile, Changement de propristaire. Elégance. Grand comfortable. Elec. 
tricité. Table eacellente. Prix modérés: la pension est de 7 & 16 frs, par jour, 
suivant l’appartement, trois repas compris. (Musique.) 





ERMANY.—Two ladies RECEIVE a few English girls 

into their pleasant HOME, where they have every advantage for learning 
and perfecting themselves in languages (French lady in the house), music, drawiug, 
&c. Highest references in England and abroad, Terms mcderate.—Address, 
Miss KRAUSE, Goerlitz, near Dresden. 


ERMANY.—COMFORTABLE HOME for ENGLISH 
GIRLS, with every advantage for tho study of languages, music, and art. 
Healthy situation and excellent sanitation. Highest references, both German 
and English. Prospectus and terms on application,—Friulein Lange, Maasseit- 
strasse 13, Berlin. 


\PA, BELGIUM.—PENSIONNAT de DEMOISELLES. 
—Lady Principal, Mdlle, LECOQ. French, German, music, painting, &e, 
taught by visiting Professors and resident Governesses, Terms, £60. Highest 
references in England. Young lady giving one hour’s English conversation 
daily, can be received for £32, French, German, music, included.—Escort in 
September. 


QT. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — A Married MEDICAL 

MAN, living ina desirable part near the se, will receive a Lady or Gen- 
tleman as RESIDENT PATIENT. References exchanged.—Address, “ M. D.,” 
15 Arlington Road, Gloucester Gate, London, N.W.. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr. G. Be 
SfOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


FFICES TO BE LET.—Splendid SUITE of Prominent 

GROUND-FLOOR OFFICES, Frontage to CHANCERY LANE. Moderate 
Rent. Hall-porter, electric light, &c.—Apply to the HOUSEKEEPER, 58 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 


ACHELOR CHAMBERS.—A_ Gentleman leaving 

London wishes to DISPOSE of his CHAMBERS in CHANCERY LANE, 
consisting of Bedroom and Sitting-room, either FURNISHED or UNFUR- 
NISHED. Both light front rooms, snug and quiet.—Apply to the HOUSE- 
KEEPER, 63 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


O ARTISTS.—Excellent STUDIOS and snug BACHE- 

LORS’ QUARTERS combined, in central position. Studios have wuinter- 
rupted north-east and top-lights. Can be partitioned and decorated to suit 
tenant’s requirements. Rent, from £35 to £75 per annum. Cooking and attendance 
by resident housekeepers; electric light, hall-porter, &c.-—Particulars and to 
view, apply COLLECTOR’S OFFICE, 63 Chancery Lane, W.C. 





























boys at nine. Entrance ‘and le: vinz Scbol.rshirs,—For particulars, address 
B.y. tie WARDEN, 





LUB-ROOMS, conveniently arranged, to be LET in 
CHANCERY LANE. Electric light, hall-porter, &c, Moderate inclusive 
rent.—Full particulars on application to COLLECTOR, 63 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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NEW WORKS OF FICTION 
NOW READY. 





THE 


TRANSGRESSION of TERENCE 


CLANCY. By Harorp Vauuinas, Author of “The 
Quality of Mercy,” &e. In3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


NCW READY. 


PERDITA. By Mary E. Mann, 
Author of “One Another’s Burdens,” &c. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

«¢ Perdita’ is a tale of considerable dramatic power, which has 
the additional merit of being told in plain yet vigorous language.” 

The Scotsman. 


NOW READY. 
MRS. FINCH - BRASSEY. Second 
Edition. By Mrs. ANprew Dzan. In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


«¢Mrs. Finch-Brassey’ is almost daring in the slightness of 
its plot, but it is a careful and humorous study of an odious 
woman, with several sketches of other characters cleverly 
indicated.”—The World. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


“CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


PSTAIRS = and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLIUATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


DUST AND LAURELS: 
A STUDY IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
WOMANHOOD. 


By MARY L. PENDERED. 


“Though Miss Pindered’s name is unknown to us, we can hardly 
imagine her to be a novice to novel-writing when she shows such 
admirable sense of proportion and such rare choice of incident and 
character as she does in ‘ Dust and Laurels.’ ”—Athen:eum. 


Bound in a novel and attractive cover, price 2s. 


London: GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO.; and all Booksellers’. 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE CURRENCY. By W. H. Grenfell. 

IMMORTALITY AND RESURRECTION. By Grant Allez. 

THE OriGiIns OF Crims. By W. Bevan Lewis. 

THe Ciimpine or Hign Mountains. By W. M. Conway. 

THE MILITARY AND THE MaGisTRraTEs. By George Irving. 

UNDER URITISH PROTECTION. By J. Theodore Bent. 

17:3—1893. By Albert D. Vandam. 

A PALACE IN THE STRAND. By Major Martin A. S. Hume. 

ENGLAND S RiGur TO THE SuEZ SHARES. By Cope Whitehouse, 

a OF ATHLETICS IN THE UNiTED States. By Caspar W. 
yhitney. 


PassaG:s From aN AvuToBiogRapHy. By Elwari Dowden. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 











LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings, Seven lawn-tennis courts; 
large swimming-bath ; new Lounge Hall; 250 rcoms.—TARIFF of MANAGER, 


ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


__ 





1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... 


£16,000,000. 











Scale cf Charges for Advertisements, 


OvuzsipE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





WD sensvonenesseenscoscees pital £1010 0] Narrow Column ........00000008 £310 0 
Half-Page ........ « 5 5 O| Half-Colammn......... a 115 v 
Quarter-Page ........c0008 ccccces §«=69§ 12 6 | Quarter-Colamn ...cccccccccooce O17 6 

CoMmPANIES. 
Ontside Page ...cccccccsccereeee « £14.14 0| Inside Page ..........ccccccssceenee £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... “i ae men one eer to eee st owe 072 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c.... ode “ “ pe ww SW Cui 015 3$..... 078 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “SpecTaToR” will be 
published haljf-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 





Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








IRKBECK BAN K. UNVILLB’S 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 


WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. 


NOW READY. 
Price ONE SHILLING. SEPTEMBER, 1893. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


OLD IRISH 


They hold 
Supplied 








allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particn- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


E ARE NEVER TOO OLD TO 
LEARN is a sentence brimful of practical! 

sense, and the truth of it is demonstrated every day. 
It is only a fool who wll say it is impossible to learr, 
and his wor¢s convict him of dense ignorance. The 
most eminent men are always anxious to improve 
themselves. When past fifty years of age, Ogilby, 
the translator of Homer and Virgil, commenced tu 
learn Latin and Greek. Socrates enlivened bis declin- 
lpg years by learning to play various musical instria- 
mente. Many instances cowe to hand also of men 
living to the age of seventy without kuowing the value 
of Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, At last they learn 
tLei value, and gaia fresh vigour and renewed health. 








in casks and cases for home use and exportation. | 


Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





USE 


PF R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


c 0 CO A. 


| Tue Coan War. 


| A Last ScENE. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No. 52. 

By Samuel Woods, MP. 

Tue Poetry or Jon» Donne. By Edmund Gosse. 

Our Pusiic ScHoots: Aa DEFENCE OF THEIR 
METHODS AND Moras. By tke Rev. J. KE, C. 
Welldon, Head-Master of Harrow School, 

OPERA IN FNGLAND: SOME NOTES AND RE:iINIS- 
CENCES. By Sir Augustus Harris, 

By Alfhild Agrell. 

THE Bompay 10Ts: WHO Is TO Brame? By Sir 
William Wedderburn, Bart., M.?. 

SILCHESTER AND ITs Srory. By W. H. St. John Hope. 

Lorp ‘IOLLEMACHE, THE LaBourEr’s Lorp. By 
Frederic Impey. 

THE Comepig Francaise oF To-Dar.—III, By Albert 
PD. Vandam. 

A VIsIT TO THE MonasTERIES OF CrETE, By Ren- 
nell Rodd. 


Sir GO. A, Camzroyx, M.D., says:—‘‘I have rever | LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO 
LONDON and NEW YORK. , 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” 
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Pall Mall 


Magazine. 


EDITED BY LORD FREDERICK HAMILTON, M.P., AND SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGAT. 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. PRICE 1s. 





BIMETALLISM: ‘‘The Case for Silver,” by W. H. Grenfell, 


Ex-M.P. for Hereford. 


“<A STUDY.” 


“The Case for Gold,” by William Waldorf Astor. 
By Sir F. Leighton, Bart, P.R.A. 


Engraved by Biscombe Gardner. 





OTHER CONTENTS. 


“DUTCH PEASANT GIRL.” 
original Painting by Miss E. G. Cohen. 
Frontispiece, 

‘THE TRUE LEGEND OF THE ZEPHYR 
AND THE ROSE. By the Countess of Cork 
and Orrery. Illustrated by E. M. Jessop. 

THE SERE, THE YELLOW LEAF. 


—Part I. By Madame Sarah Grand. LIilus- 
trated by W. H. Margetson. 


«AT ANCHOR.—TAKING IN STORES.” 
RUSSIAN JEWRY.—Part I. By Hall 


Caine. With Illustrations drawn from Types of 
Russian Immigrants at the London Docks by 
Miss E. Cohen. 

AN IMPERIAL CITY. By Sir Lepel 
Griffin, K.S.I. With Lilustrations by H. Brewer 
and Francis Masey. 

DICK DENHOLME. By J. Keighley 
Snowden. With Illustrations by J. Giilich, and 
a full-page Engraving by Biscombe Garcuer. 

‘THE FOLLIES OF FASHION.—Part III. 
By Mrs. Parr. With Illustrations from D-. 
Parr’s Collection of Old Priuts. 

ROME IN AMERICA. By Raymond 
Blathwayt. Illustrated with Portraits of the 
Rowan Hierarchy in America. 

“‘THE CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUND.” 
From an original Drawing by Robei:t Barnes, 
R.L., engraved by J. R, Smith, 


From an 
Coloured 





A DUTCH EXTERIOR. By W.L. Alden. 
With Illustrations. 

PEOPLE WE HAVE MET.—No. III. 
THESPORTSMAN. From an original Drawing 
by ‘* Rab.” 

A NEW EXPLOSIVE. By Robert Barr. 
Illustrated by A. Ritchie. 


“THE CALL TO DUTY.” From an original 
Drawing by G. L, Seymour. 


SOCIETY: THE REMNANT. By Mrs. 
Lyun Linton, s 


THE PARTRIDGE. ‘By “A Son of the 
Marshes.” With Illustrations by G. E. Lodge. 


CLARINDA’S BEAUTY. By Norman 
Gale. Illustrated by Miss Vera Christie, 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By I. Zangwill. 
With Thumb-Nail Sketches by L. Baumer. 


«PALL MALL MAGAZINE” DRAWING 
CUMPETITION.—No. IIL. ** THE PRINCIPAL 
INCIDENT OF THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS,” 
As ANTICIPATED BY— 

1. PATERFAMILIAS, 

2, MATERFAMILIAS, 

8. Epitn (aged Nineten), 

4 Dick (azed Fourteen), 
By Mr. H. Strattun, Mr. W. F. Urquhart, and 
Miss Vera Christie. 





© pies on sale at all Booksellers’, Newsagents’, and Railway Bookstalls in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 





Editorial Offices—18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Publishing Offices—London : GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.; Manchester: Grorae Routiteper and Sons, Limited, 16 Jackson’s 
Row; New York: Tur InrerNaTIonAL News Company; Toronto: Tue Toronto News 
Company; Montreal: THz Monrreat News Company. 








HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 

Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Oapital ...........cccsccceeeeee 21,500,000 
Oe eS « 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRA®> ~') REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
€or collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London. 





CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
AOOIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
be D. NA BSY: } Secs, 


. VIAN, 





H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and rg? Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. ©. Ap Om ALD} Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL. 


THE 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
No. 29), for SEPTEMBER, 
Double Number and Supplement. 

Tur Ivot or GERMAN SpEcTACLES. By Hazlitt A. 
Cuppy. 

A Finis Girt on Mrixep SCHOOLS, 

A Cry IN THE WILDERNESS. By Kathleen Knox. 

A Swiss Prize-Day. 

Tue NationaL Home-Reapina Union. By S. E, 
Hall. 

Hieu-Scuoou Sketcues, No. 2, By Ann Margaret 
Phayre. 

A CavUSERIE ON THRASHINGS, 

THE SELECTION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 
G. H. Grindrod. 

OccasionaL Notes: — St. Paul’s School Scheme ; 
University Extension Meetings; Professor Jebb on 
Universities ; Technical Instruction ; Lord Monks- 
well on Prize-Giving; Mr. Fitch on Training 
Colleges ; the Winchester Quincentenary ; Salaries 
of Assistant Mistresse:, &c. 

CoRRESPONDENCE: — High-School Sketches; the 
Bangor Controversy; French in the Cambridge 
Higher Locals, &c. 

Notes ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS; 
EpucatTIon. 

ScrencE NotEs; Foreran NOTES, 

ScHooLs anD UNIVERSITIES. 

REvVirWs AND MinoR NOTICES. 

TRANSLATION Prizes AND EXTRA PRIZES, 

Price 6d. ; per post 8d, 


Orrices: 86 FLeeT STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


CHURCH CONGRESS, 1893 


THIRTY-THIRD YEAB), 


BIRMINGHAM, 
OOTOBER 3rp, 4TH, 5TH, AND 6TH. 


resident— 
The Right Rev. the Lorp BIsHor OF WORCESTER, 


TICKETS admitting to all the Meetings (except 
those for Working Men, 7s. 6d. each (including 
Official Guide, post free), can be had from the Hon, 
Secretaries, the Council House, Birmingham; the 
Church House, Deans Yard, Westminster; the 
. P. O. K. Depot, Northumberland Avenue; the 
National Society, The Sanctuary, Westminster ; and 
Mr. John Hart, 17 and 18 Arundel Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Applications must be accompanied 
by a remittance, 

The OFFICIAL GUIDE, containing all informa- 
tion, can be had separately, price Sixpence, post fre». 


By Foster Watson. 
By 


TECHNICAL 











Now ready, price Sixpence, 


b] 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
SEPTEMBER. 
“Mr. Stanley Weyman’s story is the most inte ti: 
of all the serial novels no ing.” Barrie? 
ng e now appearing, BRITISH 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING TRE M 
ao DE —— ee Bg Marsac. By. fo, 
« Weyman, Author o eH i 
: Chaps. 25-27, er ae ae 
NGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH C: _ 
——— ~~ ~~ —_ aig AND Panes tan 
ECOND. By J. A. Froude, Regi 
Modern History, Oxford. » Benes Evoteaee of 
WEATHER-WISE. By Edward F, Strance, 
A MopERN CINDERELLA. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt, 
UNTER DEN LINDEN. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, 


A. 
Tue Roya Biue. By Netta Syrett. 
VESPER. By Aubyn Trevor-Battye. 
a Lire anp Licut. By Mrs, Percy Frank- 
and. 
At THE S1GN oF THE Sup. By Andrew Lang, 


London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Contents. SEPTEMBER, 2s, 6d, 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH, 

Tue BEHRING SEA AwarD. By the Right Hon, A 
W. Staveley Hill, Q.C., M.P. 
An EvyGLisHwoman IN THIBET, By Miss A, R, 
Taylor. 


For Weary Citizens. By H. D. Traill. 

THE IMMoRTALITY oF EvoLutTionary Etuics, By 
W. Earl Hodgson. 

Hors anp Hop-Pickers. By Charles Edwardes, 
Tar Rupee Dirricutty. By the Hon. Evelyn Hub. 


bard, 
Tue Tuscan Natronatity. By Grant Allen. 
By A. Griffith-Bos. 


A WARNING FROM WALES, 
cawen, M.P. 

*Jupas.” By Admiral Maxse, 

Youne Genius. By Frederick Greenwood, 

AMONG THE BOOKS, CORRESPONDENCE. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co. Limited, 13 
Waterloo Place, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 935. SEPTEMBER, 1893. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
GLENGARRY AND His FAmity: 
CENCES OF A HIGHLAND CHIEF, 
GLENGARRY’s Deratu-Sona, 
Scott. Hithert» u 1; ublished. 
Tue €ouDAN: A TALK WITH FaTHER OHRWALDER, 
Earuscourt., Chaps, 32-34, 
THE GLENS AND THEIR SPEECH, 
Recent FRENCH NOVELS. 
BALANCE OF PowWER IN EastERy ASIA. 
Wit11am Donpar, By F. R, Oliphant. 
A Cruise TO THE DutcHman’s Cap. By OC. Stein. 
Sir Epwarp Hamtey. 
THe New TREASON, 
WItiiam Biackrwoon & § ns, Edinburgh & London. 








Some Reminis- 


By Sir Walter 


By Moira O'Neill. 





THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
SEPTEMBER, 1893. 


WerarineEss. By Professor Michael Foster. 

“ PRoresTANT ScIENCEe”’ AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 
By the Rev. Canon Knox Little, 

THe TRANSFORMATION OF JAPAN. By the Countess 
of Jersey. 

FATHER ARCHANGEL OF fcoTLtanpD. By R. B. 
Cunninghame Grabam. 

THe Conpuct oF Frienpsuip. By Sir Herbert 


Maxwell, Bart, M.P. 
By William Sharp. 


** La JEUNE BELGIQUE.” 

Tue Matay Peninsuta. Witha Map. By Alfred 
Kayser. 

A New Srage Doctrine. By Hamilton Ailé. 

A Question or TasTE, By E. F. Benson, Author 
ot ** Dodo.”’ 

Poacuina. By L’Aigle Cole. 

American Lire THROUGH 
By A. 8. Northcote, 

Tue Verpicrt oF Rome ON “Tae Harpriness IN 
HELL.” By the Rev. Fathcr Clarke, S.J. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 


ENGLISH SPECTACLES. 





THE NEW “ PSEUDONYM.” 
The PASSING of a MOOD, and other 
——_ By “ V.,” “0.,” “0. S.”’ 24mo, paper, 
s. 6d, 
“These quaint-shaped booklets always promise 
originality.’’—Graphic. 
“THE EN3LISH TAUCHNITZ.” 

5. CHRONICLES of a HEALTA RE- 
SORT. By A. HeLpeR. Pocket s ze, stuf 
paper, ls. 64. : 
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ftudents. Cloth, ls, 6d. 


Blackie’s Jurior School Shakespeare. 


For Junir C: ndidites. 


JULIUS CZAR. Elitad by W. 
limp, 81. [I 


Dent. Clot! 
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The Warwick Shakespeare. [or 


Senior Candidates, 


RICHARD II. Edited by C. H. Herronrp, Lit'.D., 
Professor o° English at University College, 
Ate-ystw)th. Cloth, 1s, 6d. 


[UL°US CASAR. Fdited by A. D. Innes, M.A., 
formerly Schclar of Ovricl College, Ux‘orc. 
Cloth, ls. 


Introduction to Shakespeare. By 
Professor Dowvey, Author of ‘Shakespeare : 
His Mind and Art,” &c, Illustrated, cloth, 2s, 6J. 


Cesar’s Gallic War. BookI. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, Vocabularies, 
ko, By Joxun Brown, B.A., Assistant to the 
Professor of Latin, Glasgow University, late 
Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. With 
Coloured Map, Illustrations, and Plans of 
Battles, cloth, 1s, 61. 


Cesar’s Gallic War. Book II. By 
Joun Browy, B.A., with the same Introduction 
as in Book I., Exerciser, Notes, &., and with 
Plars and C.loured Map. Cloth, ls, 6d, 


Latin Stories: a Selection of Interest- 
ing Pa:sages from Latia Prose. Edited, with 
Notes, Exercises, Vocabularies, and an Intro- 
ductory Note on Translation. By A. D. Gopiry, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, [Immediately, 


French Stories. A Reading-Book for 
Midcle Forms, By Mar@uerite NineEt, French 
Mist: ess at the Church of Engiand High School, 
GraLam Street, Eaton Square. [Immediately. 


A French Reader. Selections from 
Cont: mporary French Literature. Edited by J. 
J. Bevzemaker, B.A,, Examiner to the College 
of Preceptors. [In preparation, 


A History of the British Empire. 
With Pictorial Illustrations, Tables, Maps, ard 
Plaus. By tha Rev. Epasr Sanperson, M.A. 
Cloth, 2s, 6d. 


A Synoptical Geography of the World. 
A Concise Handbook for Examinations and for 
General Reference, 
Maps. Cloth, ls, 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. With 
Notes, Examples, and Exercises. Arranged by 
A. E. Layne, M.A., Head-Master of Stafford 
Grammar School; formerly Scholar of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. Books I. to VI. with 
XI., and Appendix; ard a wide Selection of 
Examination Papers. Oloth, 4s. 6d, 


Books I. to IV., in 1 vol., 23. 6d.; Bock I., 1s.; 
II., 6d.; 1IL., 1s.; LV., 6d.; V. and VI, together, Is. ; 
XL, ls. 6d, 


KEY to Book I., 2s. 61.; to ccmplete Euclid, 53, 


The system of arrangement allows enunciation, 
figure, and proof to be all in view together. Notes 
and Exercises are directly appended to the proposi- 
tions to which they refer. 


With a complete Series of 


Preliminary Algebra. For Army and 
Local Examination Candidates. By R. Wryke 
Bayr.iss, B.A., Vice-Principal of the United Ser- 
vice Academy. Southsea, late Scholar and P:ize- 
man of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Cloth, 2s, 


Algebraic Factors, How to Find Them 


and How to Use Them. Factors in the Examina- 
tion Room. By Dr. W. T Kyiaur, Cloth, 2s, 
KEY, 3s. 6d. 


Mathematical Wrinkles for Matricula- 
tion and other Exams, By Dr, W. T. Knicut, 
Cloth, 2:, 6d. 


Mercantile Arithmetic. 


dates for Commercial Certificates. 


For Candi- 
By E. T. 


PicxerinG, Lecturer to the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, 


Cloth, 1s, 6d. 





A Pupil’s English Grammar. 


Elementary Text-Book of Dynamics 
and HYDROSTATIOS. By R. H. PINKERTON, 
B.4., Baliiol College, Oxford, Lecturer Univer- 
sity Ooliece, Cardiff, Examiner Glasgow Univer- 
sity. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 


** The book leaves nothing to be desired.” —Nature. 
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in schools end coll: gas.”""—Invention. 


Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. By R. 
H. PinkertT0y, B.A., Balliol College, Osford. 
[Immediately. 


Theoretical Mechanics. By R. H. 
PINKERTON, B,A., Balliol College, Oxford, Clotb, 


<s. 


“Like all the works in the series this book is 
admirable. It is clear, concise, and practical, and 
well calculated to meet the purpose.”—Practical 
Engineer. 


Elementary Text-Book of Trigono- 
METRY. By R. H. Pingsrtoy, B.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. Cloth, 23. 


** An excellent text-book. The exposition and de- 
monstration of principles are remarkable for clear- 
ness and fulness.’’—Athenzum, 


Elementary Botany. By JosepnH W. 
OutveER, Lecturer on Botany at the Birmingham 
Municipal Technical School. Cloth, 2s. 


** May without exaggeration be pronounced to be 
one of the best of our existing elementary treatises 
on botany.”—Midland Naturalist. 


Systematic Botany. By Joszernu W. 
Oxiver, Leciurer on Botany at the Birmingham 
Municipal Technical Schoul. (In October, 


Earth Knowledge: a Text-Book of 
Physiography. By W. JEROME HaRRISON and 
H. ROWLAND WAKEFIELD, Cloth, 3s. Also in 
Two Parts: Part L., 1s, 6d, ; Part 11., 2s. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Professor J, D. EvERett, 
D.C.L, F.R.S. Twelfth Edition, medium 8vo, 
cloth, 18s. ; also in Parts, limp cloth, 43, 61, each, 


Part I. Mechanics, Hydrostatics, &. 

Part II. Heat. 

Part IIT. Electricity and Magnetism. 

Part IV. Sound and Light. 

“ Probably the best book on experimental physics 
we possess,” —Academy, 


Elementary Text-Book of Physics. 
By Professor Everett, D.C,L., F.R.S, Sixth 
Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

* After a careful examination, we must pronounce 
this work unexceptionable, both in the matter and 
the manner of its teachings,”—Journal of Science, 


Outlines of Natural Philosophy. By 
Professor J. D, Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S, En- 
larged Edition, cloth, 43, 


**A book of great merit.’ —Athenzum, 


Heat, and the Principles of Tlhermo- 
DYNAMIOS. By Cuartes H. Draper, B.A, 
D.Sc. (Lond.), Head-Master of the Boys’ High. 
School, Woolwich. [In October, 


Light, Heat, and Sound. By CHaR.Les 
A. Draper, B.A., D.Sc. (Lond.), Head-Master of 
the Woolwich High-School. Second Edition, 
cloth, 2s, 

“We can cordially racommend this book. It is 
well printed and neatly illustrated, and the state- 
ments are clear and accurate.”’—Practical Teacher, 


Elementary Inorganic 
Theoretical and Practical. With Examples in 
Chemical Arithmetic. By Professor A. Hum- 
BOLDT Sexton, F.R.S.E., F.C.S. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

**As a practical introduction to the sc‘ence of 
chemistry, this book has no equal.” —Board Teacher. 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis: In- 
<rganic and Organic, By Epaar E. Horwi.t, 
F.C.S., Lecturer on Chemistry at the Battersea 
Pupil Teachers’ Centre. [Immediate’y, 
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DRAWING. 


Poynter’s South Kensington Drawing- 
Books, Produced under the direct Superin- 
tendence of E. J. Poynter, R.A., and sanctioned 
by the Committee of Council on Education. 
With Introductions and Diagrams to simplify the 
work of both Teacher and Pupil. Kach Book 
contains Paper for Drawing on. 

Freehand for Children ............... 4 Books, 4d. each. 

Freehand, Elementary Design...... 2 Books, 4d. each, 

Freehand, First Grade, Ornament 6 Books, 4d. each, 

Freehand, First Grade, Plants ... 6 Books, 4d. each. 

Freehand, Second Grade ............ 4 Books, 1s. each, 
*,* The Designs are published also on Cards. 


‘ S 
Vere Foster's Drawing-Books. Ap- 
proved by the Science and Art Department. 
With Instructions and Paper for Drawing on. 
In 72 Numbers at 2d. each, 
Freehand Series, 20 Num- | Geometrical Series, 12 
ers. Numbers, 
Landscape, 12 Numbers, Perspective, 4 Numbers, 
Animals, 12 Numbers. Model Drawing, 4 Nos. 
Human Figure, 4 Numbers. | Shading, 4 Numbers. 
Blank Exercise Book.—40 pages of Drawing Paper, 
*,* Published also in 18 Parts at 9d. each. 


WRITING. 
Vere Foster’s Copy-Books. These 


Bovuks have been designed by Mr. VERE FostEeR 
to carry out the principle of clear and legible 
handwriting, and to afford a simple, rapid, and 
elegant style of writing for general corre- 
spondence. 
ORIGINAL SERIES. In 18 Numbers, at 2d, each. 
BOLD-WRITING SERIES. In 25 Numbers, at 


2d. each, 
ee SERIES, In 11 Numbers, at 


. each, 
= HISTORY. 
Outlines of the World’s History: 


Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, By EpGaRk 
SANDERSON, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, 
and 8 Coloured Maps, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Also in separate Parts. 
Part I. Ancient History. 1s. 
Part II. Greece and Rome, 2s, 
Part III, Medizval History. 1s. 
Part IV. Modern History. 2s, 6d. 

A Synopsis of English History; 
Historical Note-Book. Compiled by 
Wits. Cloth, 2s. 

An Epitome of History: Ancient, 
Medizval, and Modern. For Higher Schools, 
Colleges, and Private Study. Translated from 
the German of Cart PLoetz. Cloth, 7s. 6d, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Blackie’s Geographical Manuals, for 
Secondary and Higher Schools. By W. G. 


Baker, M.A. 

The BRITISH EMPIRE. Part I. The Home 
Countries, With 7 Coloured Maps, &c., cloth, 2s, 

The BRICISH EMPIRE. Part II. The Colonies 


a With 6 Coloured Maps, &e., 

cloth, 22. 

a _— EMPIRE, complete in 1 vol., cloth, 
33. 6d. 


Commercial Geography: a Complete 
Manual of the Countries of the World. By Dr. 
Cart Zenpen. Translated by FrxypLay Murr- 
HEAD, M.A, New Edition, Revised to date, cloth, 


7 MYTHOLOGY. 
Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece 





or, 
ERBERT 


and ROME. By E. M. Berens. Illustrated 
oe Sculptures. New Edition, cloth, 
2s, 6d. 

ELOCUTION. 


Select Readings and Recitations. With 
Rules and Exercises on Pronunciation, Gesture, 
Tone, and Emphasis. By Geo. W. BarnHam. 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Extended, cloth, 


DICTIONARIES. 


Annandale’s Concise English Dic- 
TIONARY: Literary, Scientific, Etymological, 
and Pronouncing. New Edition, Revised and 
Extended. Cloth, 5s.; half-roxburghe, 6s, 6d,; 
half-morocco, 93. 


Ogilvie’s Comprehensive Dictionary - 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 
With 900 Illustrations, New, Enlarged, and 
Cheaper Edition, cloth, 12s, 6d, ; sheep, 17s. 6d. ; 
half-russia, 203. ? i 

Ogilvie’s Student’s English Dictionary: 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 
With about 300 Engravings on Wood, roxburghe, 
7s, 6d.; half-calf, 103. 6d. 

Ogilvie’s Smaller Dictionary of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Abridged from the 
“*Student’s Dictionary.’’ Cloth, 2s. 641.; rox 
burghe, 33, 6d, 


*,* DETAILED CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL WORKS post-free on application. 
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